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WI E might well call this ſhort mock-play of ours 
A poeſß made of weeds inftead of flowers ; 

Yet ſuch have been preſented to your noſes, 

And there are ſuch, I fear, who thought them roſes, 

Would ſome of them were here, to ſee this night, 

What fluff it is in which they took delight ! 

Here briſh, infipid rogues, for auit, let fall 

Sometimes dull ſenſe, but oft ner none at all: 

There flrutting beroes, with a grim-fac'd train, 

Shall brawe the gods in Ring Cambyſes wein 

For (changing rules, of late, as if men æurit 

In ſpite of reaſon, nature, art and wit) 

Our poets make us laugh at tragedy, 

And with their comedies they make us cry, 

Now, critics, do your worſt, that here are met; 

For, like a root, I have hedg'd in my bet, 

F. you approve, I ſhall aſſume the flate 

Of thoſe high-flyers aubom I imitate ; 

And juſtly too, for [will teach you more, 

Than ever they auould let you know before: 

I will not only ſhew the feats they do, 

But give you all their reaſons for them too. 

Some honour may to me from hence ariſe : 

But if, by my endeavours, you grow wiſe, 

And what you once ſo prais'd, ſhall now deſpiſe; 

Then I'll cry out, ſawelPd with poctic rage, 

714 J, John Lacy, have reform'd your flage ! 
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DRAMATIS PERSON E. 


MEN. 
Drury-Lane. 


Bayes, Mr. Henderſon, 
Fohnſon, Mr. Palmer, 
Smith, Mr. Aickin. 
Two Kings of |] Mr. Waldron, 
Brentford. Mr. Jacobs. 
Prince Prettyman, Mr. Hurſt. 
Prince Yolſcius, Mr. Packer. 
Gentleman-Uſher, Mr. Baddeley. 
Phyſician, Mr. Moody. 
Drawcanſir, Mr. Branſby. 
Lieut. General, Mr. Farren. 
Cordelio, Mr. Burton, 
Tom Thimble, Mr. Weſton, 
Fiſherman, Mr. Griffith, 
Sun, "Kr. Kanr, 
Thunder, Mr. Wrighten. 
Players, — 
Soldiers, 
Two Heralds, 
Lightning, Maſter Pulley. 
Moon, Mr. Fawcett, 
Earth, Mr. Legg. 
<a Cardinals, 
Mayor, 
Judge 8, . Mutes. 
jeant at Arms, 
WOMEN. 
. Amaryllis, Mrs. Davies. 
Cloris, Miſs Platt. 
Parthenope, Miſs Collet. 
Pallas, Mr. Parſons. 


Covent. Garden. 


Mr. Shuter. 

Mr. Dyer. 

Mr. Clarke. 

Mr. Dunſtall. 
Mr. Gibſon. 

Mr. Perry. 

Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Dibdin. ; 
Mr. Du-Bellamy. 
Mr. Gardner. 
Mr. Morgan. 

Mr. Barrington. 
Mr. R. Smith. 
Mr. Holtom. 
Mr. Cuſhing. 
Mr. Legg. © 
Mr. Redman. 
Mr, Wignell, 


: Mr. Baker. 


Mrs. Du-Bellamy. 
Miſs Pearce. 
Miſs Mills. 

Miſs Ford, 


Attendance of Men and Wamen. 
SCENE, BRENTFORD. 
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„% The lines diſtinguiſbed by inverted comat, © thus,” are omitted in the 
| | repreſentation. | 


—— 


I. 
Enter Johnſon and Smith. 


OHNSON. 
ONEST Frank, I am glad to ſee thee, with all my 

1 heart. How long haſt thou been in town? / 

Smith, Faith, not above an hour: and if I had not 
met you here, I had gone to look you out; for I long to 
talk with you freely of all the ſtrange new things we have 
heard in the country. 

John. And, by my troth, I have longed as much to 
laugh with you at all the impertinent, dull, fantaſtical 
things we are tired out with here. ; 

Smith, Dull and fantaftical ! that's an excellent compo- 
fition. * Pray, what are our men of buſineſs doing? 

* Fobn. I ne'er enquire after them. Thou knoweſt 
my humour lies another way. I love to pleaſe myſelf 
as much, and to trouble others as little as I can; and 
therefore do naturally avoid the company of thoſe ſo- 
* lemn fops, who, being incapable ct reaſon, and inſen- 
fible of wit and pleaſure, are always looking grave, and 
* troubling one another, in hopes to be thought men of 
« buſineſs, 

« Smith, Indeed J have ever obſerved, that your grave 
£ lookers are the dulleſt of men. T% 5 

Fobm. Ay, and of birds and beaſts too; your graveſt 
* bird is an owl, and your gravell beaſt is an aſs. 

Smith. Well, but how doſt thou paſs thy time? 


A 3 John. 
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Fohn, Why, as I uſed to do; eat, drink as well as I 
can, have a ſhe*friend to be private with in the afternoon, 
and ſometimes fee a play; where there are ſuch things, 
Frank, ſuch hideous, monſtrous things, that it has almoſt 
made me forſwear the ſtage, and reſolve to apply myſelf 
to the ſolid nonſenſe of your men of bufineſs, as the more 
ingenious paſtime, | 

Smith, J have heard indeed you have had lately many 
new plays; and our country wits commend them. 

+ Fohn, Ay, ſo do ſome of our city wits too; but they 
are of the new kind of wits. 

Smith. New kind! what kind is that? 

Fohn, Why, your virtuoſi, your civil perſons, your 
drolls ; fellows that ſcorn to imitate nature, but are given 
altogether to elevate and ſurpriſe. 

Smith, Elevate and ſurpriſe! Pr'ythee, make me un- 
derſtand the meaning of that. 

John. Nay, by my troth, that's a hard matter; I don't 
underſtand that myſelf. *Tis a phraſe they have got - 
amongſt them, to expreſs their no- meaning by. I'II tell 
vou as near as I can what it is. Let me ſee; tis fighting, 
l wing, ſleeping, rhyming, dying, dancing, ſinging, cry- 
ing, and every thing but thinking and ſenſe. 

| Mr. Bayes paſs over the Stage. 

Bayes, Your moſt obſequious, and moſt obſervant, very 
ſervant, Sir. : 

Job. God ſo! this is an author: I'll go fetch him 
to you. | 

Smith, No, pr'ythee, let him alone. 

- Fohn. Nay, by the Lord, I'll have him. [ Goes after 
him, and brings him back.] Here he is; I have caught 
him. Pray, Sr, now, for my ſake, will you do a favour 


to this friend of mine? i 
Bayes. Sir, it is not within my ſmall capacity to do fa- 


vours, but receive them ; eſpecially from a perſon that 
does wear the honourable title you are pleaſed to impoſe, 
Sir, upon this Sweet Sir, your ſervant. 
Smith. Your tun ble ſervant, Sir. 

John. But wilt thou do me a favour now? 

Bayes. Ay, Sir: what is it!? 

Jobn. Why, to tell him the meaning of thy laſt play. 

Bayes, How, Sir, the meaning! Do you mean the plot? 

4 Jobn. 
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Jobn. Ay, ay, any thing. | 

Bayes. Faith, Sir, the intrigo's now quite out of my 
head; but I have a new one in my pocket, that I may 
ſay isa virgin ; it has never yet been blown upon. I muſt 

tell you one thing, 'tis all new wit, and, tho' I ſay it, a 
better than my fat; and you know well enough how 
that took. (1) “ In fine, it alf read, and write, and act, 
and plot, and ſhew ; ay, and pit, box, and gallery, egad, 
with any play in Europe. This morning is its laſt re- 
hearſal, in their habits, and all that, as it is to be acted; 
and if you and your friend will do it but the honour to 
| ſee it in its virgin attire, tho? perhaps it may bluſh, I ſhall 
not be aſhamed to diſcover its nakedneſs unto you. I 
think it is in this pocket. {Puts his hand in his pocket, 

John. Sir, I confeſs I am not able to anſwer you in 
this new way; but if you pleaſe to lead, I ſhall be glad 
to follow you, and I hope my friend will do ſo too. 

Sith, Sir, I have no buſineſs ſo confiderable as ſhould 
keep me from your company. | 

Bayes. Yes, here it is, No, cry you mercy ; this is 
my book of Drama Common-places, the mother of many 
other plays. | | 

John, Drama Common- places! Pray, what's that? 

Bayes. Why, Sir, ſome certain helps that we men of 
art have found it convenient to make uſe of. 

Smith, How, Sir, helps for wit ! 

| Bayes. Ay, Sir, that's my poſition; and I do here aver, 
that no man yet the ſun ere ſhone upon, has parts ſuffi- 
cient to furniſh out a ſtage, except it were by the help 
of theſe my rules. (2) | | 

John. What are thoſe rules, I pray? 

Bayes. Why, Sir, my firſt rule is the rule of tranſver- 
ſion, or regula duplex, changing verſe into proſe, and 
proſe into verſe alternative, as you pleaſe, | 

Smith. Well, but how is this done by rule, Sir? 

. Bayes. Why thus, Sir; nothing ſo eaſy, when under- 
ſtood. I take a book in my hand, either at home or elſe- 
where, for that's all one; if there be any wit in't, as there 
is no book but has ſome, I tranſverſe it; that is, if it be 
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# Theſe figures refer to the notes in the Key. 
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proſe, put it into verſe, (but that takes up ſome time ;) 
and if 1t be verſe put it into proſe. | 

Jobn. Methinks, Mr. Bayes, that putting verſe into 
proſe, ſhould be called tranſproſing. 

Bayes. By my troth, Sir, it is a very good notion, and 
hereafter it ſhall be ſo. 

Smith. Well, Sir, and what d'ye do with it then? 

Bayes. Make it my own : tis fo changed, that no man 
can know it. My next rule is the rule of record, by way 
of table-book. Pray, obſerve. - | 

Fohn. We hear you, Sir: goon. 

Bayes. As thus: I come into a coffee-houſe, or ſome 
other place where witty men reſort; I make asif I mind- 
ed nothing ; (do ye mark ?) but as ſoon as any one ſpeaks, 
pop, I flap it down, and make that too my own, 

Fohn, But, Mr. Bayes, are you not ſometimes in dan- 
ger of their making you reſtore by force, what you have 
gotten thus by art? . 

Bayes. No, Sir, the world's unmindful ; they never 
take notice of theſe things. | 1 

Smith. But, pray, Mr. Bayes, among all your other 
rules, have you no one rule for invention? 

Bayes. Yes, Sir, that's wy third rule, that I have here 


in my pocket. 


Smith, What rule can that be, I wonder! 

Bayes. Why, Sir, when I have any thing to invent, I 
never trouble my head about it, as other men do; but 
preſently turn over this book, and there I have, at one 
view, all that Perſius, Montaigne, Seneca's tragedies, 
Horace, Juvena!, Claudian, Pliny, Plutarch's Lives, and 
the reſt, have ever thought upon this ſubject; and fo, in 
a trice, by leaving out a tew words, or putting in others of 
my own, the buſineſs is done. | 

John. Indeed, Mr. Bayes, this is as ſure and compen- 
dious a way of wit, as ever I heard of. 
. Bayes. Sir, if you make the leaſt {cruple of the efficacy 
of theſe my rules, do but come to the play-houſe, and 
you ſhall judge of them by the effects. | 
Smith, We'll follow you, Sir, IZaeunt. 
Enter three Players on the Stage. 


1 Play. Have you your part perfect? | 
: 2 * lays 
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2 Play. Ves, I have it without book; but 1 don't un- 
derſtand how it is to be ſpoken. 

3 Play. And mine is ſuch a one, as I can't gueſs, for 
my life, what humour I'm to be in, whether angry, me- 
lancholy, merry, or in love, I don't know what to make 
on't. | 
1 Play. Phoo! the author will be here preſently, and 
he'll tell us all, You muſt know, this is the new way of 
writing, and theſe hard things pleaſe forty times better 
than the old plain way: for, look you, Sir, the grand de- 
ſign upon the ſtage is to keep the auditors in ſuſpenſe ; 
for to gueſs preſently at the plot, and the ſenſe, tires them 
before the end of the firſt act. Now here every line 
ſurpriſes you, and brings in new matter: and then, for 
ſcenes, cloaths, and dances, we quite put down all that 
ever went before us; and thoſe are things, you know, 
that are eſſential to a play. 

2 Play. Well, I am not of thy mind: but ſo it gets us 
money, *tis no great matter, 

Enter Bayes, Johnſon, and Smith. | 

Bayes. Come, come in, gentlemen ; you're very wel - 
come. Mr.—a—ha' you your part ready? | 

r. Play, Yes, Sir. 2 : 

Bayes, But do you underſtand the true humour of it? 

1 Play. Ay, Sir, pretty well. ; 

Bayes, And Amaryllis, how. does ſhe do? Does not 
her armour become her? 

3 Play. Oh, admirably ! | 

Bayes. I'll tell you now a pretty conceit. What da 
you think I'll make them call her anon, in this play? 

Smith, What, I pray ? Js 

- Bayes. Why, I make them call her Armaryllis, becauſe 
of her armour, ha, ha, ha = 

Jobn. That will be very well indeed. 

Bayes. [To the Pluck Go, get yourſelves ready. 
15 [Exeunt Players. 
Ay, it's a pretty little rogue ; I knew her face would ſet 
off armour extremely: and, to tell you true, I writ that 
part only for her—You muſt know, ſhe is my miſtreſs. (3) 

Fobn, Then I know another thing, little Bayes, that 


thou haſt had her, egad. : 
Bayes, 


* 
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Bayes. No, egad, not yet; but I'm ſure I ſhall; for 
I have talked baudy to her already. 

Fohn, Haſt thou, faith? Pr'ythee, how was that? 

* Bayes, Why, Sir, there is in the French tongue a 
certain criticiſm, which, by the variation of the maſcu- 
* line adjective inſtead of the feminine, makes a quite' 
different ſignification of the word: as for example, ma 
vie is my life; but if before vie you put mon, inſtead 
of ma, you make it bawdy. | | 
John. Very true. 

Bayes. Now, Sir, I have obſerved this, I ſet a trap 
for her the other day in the tyring-room ; for this, ſaid 
I, adieu bel e 38 de ma vie, (which, egad, is very 
« pretty :) to which ſhe anſwered, I vow, almoſt as pret- 
* tily, every jot; for ſhe ſaid, /onges d ma wie, Monſieur, 
* Whereupon I preſently ſnapped this upon her, Non, 
non, Madam ——Songez vous d mon, by gad, and named 
the thing directly to her. | | 

* Sith, This is one of the richeſt ſtories, Mr. Bayes, 
that ever I heard of.” 

Bayes. Ay, let me alone; *egad, when I get to them, 
I'll nick them, I warrant you. But I'm a little nice; for, 
you muſt know, at this time Iam kept by another woman 
in the city. | 

Smith, How, kept ! For what ? | 
| Bayes. Why, for a beau gargon; Iam, i'fackins. 

Smith. Nay, then we ſhall never have done. x 

Bayes. And the rogue is ſo fond of me, Mr. Johnſon, 
thar, I vow to gad, I know not what to do with myſelf. 

Fohn, Do with thyſelf! No, I wonder how thou canſt 
make ſhift to hold out at this rate. | 

Bayes Oh, devil! I can toil like a horſe; only ſome- 
times it makes me melancholy ; and then, I vow to gad, 
for a whole day together, I am not able to ſay you one 
good thing, if it were to fave my life. FEY 5 

Smith, That we do verily believe, Mr. Bayes. 

Bayes. And that's the only thing, *egad, which mads 
me in my amours; for I'll tell you, as a friend, Mr, 
Johnſon, my acquaintance, T hear, begin to give out that 
I am dull—Now I am the fartheſt from it in the whole 
world, egad; but only, forſooth, they think I am fo, 
becaufe I can ſay nothing. 

John. 
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John. Phoo, pox ! that's ill- natur'dly done of them. 
Bayes. Ay, gad, there's no truſting of theſe rogues — 
| But—a—come, let's fir down. Look you, Sirs, the chief 
hinge of this play, upon which the whole plot moves and 
turns, and that cauſes the variety of all the ſeveral acci- 
dents, which, you know, are the things in nature that make 
up the grand refinement of a play, is, that I ſuppoſe two 
kings of the ſame place? (4) as for example, at Brent- 
ford : for I love to write familiarly. Now the-people 
having the ſame relations to them both, the ſame affec- 
tions, the ſame duty, the ſame obedience, and all that, 
are divided amongſt themſelves in point of devoir and in- 
tereſt, how to behave themſelves equally between them. 
Theſe kings differing ſometimes in particular, tho? in the 
main they agree I know not whether I make myſelf 
well underſtood. | 
Fohn, I did not obſerve you, Sir. Pray, ſay that again. 
Bayes. Why, look you, Sir; nay, I beſeech you, be a 
little curious in taking notice of this; (or elſe you'll ne- 
ver underſtand my notion of the thing) the people being 
embarraſſed by their equal ties to both, and the ſovereigns 
concerned in a reciprocal regard, as well to their own in- 
tereſt, as the good of the people, they make a certain kind 
of a——you underſtand me Upon which, there do 
ariſe ſeveral diſputes, turmoils, heart-burnings, and all 
that —In fine, you'll underſtand it better when you ſee 
it. | [Exit to call the Players. 
Smith, I find the author will be very much obliged to 
the players, if they can make any ſenſe out of this. | 
| Re-enter Bayes. | 
Bayes. Now, gentlemen, I would fain aſk your opinion 
of one thing ; I have made a prologue and an epilogue, 
which may both ſerve for either, (5) that is, the pro- 
logue for the epilogue, or the epilogue for the prologue z 
(do you mark?) nay, they may both ſerve too, egad, for 
any other play as well as this. | 
Smith, Very well; that's indeed artificial. | 
Bayes. And I would fain aſk your judgments, now, 
which of them would do beſt for the prologue. For, you 
muſt know, there 1s, in nature, but two ways of making 
very good prologues. The one is by civility, by infinua- 
tion, good language, and all that, to in a man- 
ner, 
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ner, ſteal your plaudit from the courteſy of the auditors : 
the other, by making uſe of ſome certain perſonal things, 
which may keep a hank upon ſuch cenſuring perſons, as 
cannot otherways, egad, in nature, be hindered from be- 
ing too free with their tongues ; to which end, my firſt 
prologue is, that I come out in a long black veil, and a 
great huge hangman behind me, with a furr'd cap, and his 
{word drawn ; and there tell them plainly, that if, out of 
good-nature, they will not like my play, egad, I'll e'en 
kneel down, and he ſhall cut my head off, Whereupon 
they all fall a clapping — a | 

Smith. Ay, but ſuppoſe they don't. 

. Hayes. Suppoſe ! Sir, you may ſuppoſe what you pleaſe ; 
1 have nothing to do with your ſuppoſe, Sir; nor am at 
all mortified at it; not at all, Sir; *egad, not one jot, Sir. 
Suppoſe, quoth-a ! — ha, ha, ha! [Walks away. 

John. Phoo ! pr'ythee, Bayes, don't mind what he 
ſays ; he's a fellow newly come out of the country; he 
knows nothing of what's the reliſh here, of the town. 
Bayes. If I writ, Sir, to pleaſe the country, I ſhould 
have followed the old plain way; but I write for ſome 
perſons of quality, and peculiar friends of mine, that un- 
derſtand what flame and power in writing is; and they do 
me right, vir, to approve-of what I do. 1 
- Jobn. Ay, ay, they will clap, I warrant you; never 
fear it. 

Bayes. I'm ſure the deſign is good; that cannot be de- 
nied. And then for language, egad, I defy them all in 
nature to mend it. Beſides, dir, I have printed above a 
hundred ſheets of paper, to inſinuate the plot into the 
boxes; (6) and withal, have appointed two or three dozen 
of my friends to be ready in the pit, who, I'm ſure, will 
clap, and ſo, the reſt, you know, muſt follow; and then, 
pray, Sir, what becomes of your ſuppoſe ? Ha, ha, ha! 

; Fohn, Nay, it the buſineſs be ſo well laid, it cannot 
mils. | 

Bayes. I think ſo, Sir; and therefore would chuſe this 
to be the prologue, For if I could engage them to clap 
before they ſee the play, you know it would be ſo much 
the better, becauſe then they were engaged: for let a man 
write ever ſo well, there are, now- a- days, a ſort of per- 


ſons, (7) they call critics, that, egad, have no more wit 
1. . win 
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in them than ſo many hobby-horſes ; but they'll laugh 
at you, Sir, and find Gola and cenſure things, that, egad, 
I'm ſure they are not able to do themſelves. A fort of 
envious perſons, that emulate the glories of perſons of 
parts, and think to build their fame, by calumniating of 
perſons, that, egad, to my knowledge, of all perſons in 
the world are, in nature, the perſons that do as much de- 
ſpiſe all that ag—a—TIn fine, I'll ſay no more of them. 
Fohn, Nay, you have ſaid enough of them, in all con- 
ſcience; I'm ſure more than they'll e'er be able to anſwer. 
Bayes. Why, T'll tell you, Sir, ſincerely, and bona fide, 
were it not for the ſake of ſome ingenious perſons, and 
choice female ſpirits, that have a value for me, I would fee 
them all hang'd, egad, before I would e'er ſet pen to pa- 
per, but let them live in ignorance, like ingrates. 
John. Ay, marry, that were a way to be revenged of 
-__ indeed ; and if I were in your place now, 1 would 
0 ſo. | | 
Bayes. No, Sir; there are certain ties upon me, that 
I cannot be diſengaged from, otherwiſe I would. (8) But, 
Pray, Sir, how do you like my hangman ? x 
Smith, By my trotb, Sir, I ſhould like him very well. 
Bayes. But how do you like it, Sir? (for I ſee you 
can judge.) Would you have it for a prologue, or the 
epilogue? | : 
Fobn, Faith, Sir, *tis ſo good, let it e' en ſerve for both, 
Bayes. No, no, that won't do, Beſides, I have made 
another, 5 
John. What other, Sir? 5 
Bayes. Why, Sir, my other is thunder and lightning. 
John. That's greater; I'd rather ſtick to tat. 
Bayes. Do you think ſo? I'll tell you, then; though 
there have been many witty prologues written of late, yet 
I think you'll ſay this is a zon pareillo: I'm ſure nobody 
has hit upon it yet. For, here, Sir, I make my prologue 
to be a dialogue; and as, in my firſt, you ſee, I ſtrive to 
oblige the auditors by, civility, by good nature, good 
language, and all that; ſo, in this, by the other way, in 
terrorem, 1 chuſe for the perſons Thunder and Lightning. 
Do you apprehend the conceit ? | 
John, Phoo, pox |! then * have it cock - ſure. They'll 
8 | | be 
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be hanged before they'll dare affront an author that has 
them at that lock, N ef 
Hayes. I have made, too, one of the moſt delicate, 


_ dainty fimiles in the whole world, *egad, if I knew but 
how to apply it. | | 


Smith. Let's hear it, I pray you. 
Hayes. lis an alluſion of love. (9) 
So boar and ſow, when any ſtorm is nigh, 
Snuff up, and ſmell it gath'ring in the ſky ; 
Boar beckons ſow to trot in cheſnut groves, 
And there conſummate their unfiniſh'd loves. 
Penſive in mud they wallow all alone, 
And ſnore and gruntle to each other's moan. 
How do you like it now, ha? | 
Fohn. Faith, *tis extraordinary fine, and very appli- 


- cable to thunder and lightning, methinks, becauſe it 


ſpeaks of a ſtorm. BETH 
Bayes. Egad, and fo it does, now I think on't, Mr. 


Johnſon, I thank you; and I'll put it in profecto. Come 


out, Thunder and Lightning. 
Euter Thunder and Lightning. 

Thun. I am the bold Thunder. (10) 

Bayes. Mr. Cartwright, pr'ythee, ſpeak that a little 
louder, and with a hoarſe voice. I am the bold Thunder, 
Pſhaw ! ſpeak it me in a voice that thunders it out indeed. 
I am the bold Thunder, 

Thun. J am the bold Thunder. 

Light, The briſk Lightning I. 


Bayes, Nay, but you muit be quick and nimble 


The briſk Lightning I. That's my meaning. 


Thun. J am the braveſt Hector of the ſky. 

Light. And I fair Helen that made Hector die, 

7 hun. I ſtrike men down. 

Light. I fire the town. 

Thun. Let critics take heed how they grumble, (11) 
For then I begin for to rumble, 

Light, Let the ladies allow us their graces, 

Or I'll blaſt all the paint on their faces, 

And dry up their Peter to ſoot, 

Thun. Let the critics look to't. 

Light. Let the ladies look to't. 


Thun. 
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Thun. For Thunder will do't. | 
Ligbt. For Lightning will ſhoot. 
Thur. I'Il give you daſh for daſh. 
Light. I'll give you flaſh for flaſh. 
| Gallants, I'll finge your feather, 
Thun. I'll thunder you together. 
Both. Look to't, look to't ; we'll do't, we'll do't x 
Look to't, we'll do't. [Tavice or thrice repeated, 
Bayes. There; no more. [ Exennt ambo.] Tis but a 
flaſh of a prologue ; a droll. . | 
Smith, Yes, tis ſhort indeed, but very terrible. 
Bayes. Ay, when the ſimile's in, it will do to a miracle, 
*£gad. Come, come, begin the play. 3 
Enter 1ft Player. N 
1 Play. Sir, Mr. Ivory is not come yet, but he'll be 
here preſently ; he's but two doors off. (127 
Bayes. Come then, gentlemen, let's go out and take a 
pipe of tobacco, | '[Exounts 
Exp of the Finsr Aer. | 


_ 


ACT I. SCENE i. 
Bayes, Johnſon, and Smith. 


BaYEs. ; 
OW, Sir, becauſe I'll do nothing here that ever wa 
done before, inſtead of beginning with a dent 
that dĩiſcovers ſomething of the plot, I begin this play 
with a whiſper. (2) | 

Smith, Umph ! very new, indeed. 

Bayes, Come, take your ſeats. Begin, Sirs. 
Enter Gentleman-TUher and Phyſician. 

Phy/. Sir, by your habit, I ſhould gueſs you to be the 
Gentleman-Ulſher of this ſumptuous palace. 
P. And by your gait and faſhion,” I ſhould almoſt 

ſuſpect you rule the healths of both our noble Kings, 
under the notion of Phyſician * © © 

Phy/. You hit my function right. 

Lb. And you mine. 

Phy/. Then let's embrace. 


B 2 2  Phyſe 
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Phy. Come. 
Fohn, Pray, Sir, who are thoſe ſo very civil perſons ? 
Bayes. Why, Sir, the Gentleman-Uſher and Phyſician 
of the two Kings of Brentford. 
Fohn. But, pray, then, how comes it to paſs that they 
know one another no better ? 
* Phoo ! that's for the better carrying on of the 
plot. 
John. Very well. oth 
P/. 8 conclude——— _ 
Smith. What, before he begins? 
Bayes. No, Sir, you muſt know they had been talking 
of this a pretty while without. | 
Smith. Where? In the tyring-room ? | 
Bayes, Why, ay, Sir—He's to dull! Come, ſpeak 
again. . p — * 
g. Sir, to conclude, the place you fill has more than 
amply exacted the talents of a wary pilot; and all theſe 
threatning ſtorms, which, like impregnate clouds, hover 
o'er our heads, will (when they once are graſp'd but by 
the eye of reaſon) melt into fruitful ſhowers of bleflings 
on the people. 2 BEER 5 
Bayes. Pray, mark that allegory ! Is not that good? 
Fohn. Yes, that graſping of a ſtorm with the eye is 
admirable, {4 | 
- Phy/. But yet ſome rumours great are ſtirring; and if 
Lorenzo ſhould prove falſe, (which none but the great 
gods can tell). you then, perhaps, would find that—— 
8 [Whiſpers 
Bayes. Now he whiſpers, | 
Lb. Alone, do you ſay ? 
Phy/. No; attended withthe noble — [ Pipers. 
Bayes. Again. 7 
Lb. Who, he in grey? | 
Phy/. Ves; and at the head of——— [Whiſpers.. 
Bayes. Pray,. mark. . | 
Ch. Then, Sir, moſt certain *twill in time appear, 
Theſe are the reaſons that have mov'd him to't : 
Firſt, he [WWhiſpers. 
Bayes. Now, the other whiſpers. 


Uh. Secondly, they þ | [Whiſpers 
. 


Bayes, At it ſtill. 
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Th. Thirdly, and laſtly, both he and they ——— — 
Bayes. Now they both whiſper... ¶ Eæeunt whiſpering, 
Now, gentlemen, pray, tell me true, and without flattery,, 
is not this a very odd beginning of a play? 5 
John. In troth, I think it is, Sir. But why two Kings 
of the ſame place? I 220 
Bayes. Why, becauſe it's new; and that's it I aim at. 
Iideſpiſe your Johnſon and Beaumont, that borrowed all 
they writ from nature: I am for fetching it purely out of: 
wy own fancy, )! 
Smith. But what think you of Sir John Suckling? 
Bayes. By Gad, Tam a better poet than he, 
Smith, Well, Sir; but, pray, why all this whiſpering # 
Bayes, Why, Sir, (beſides that it is new, as I told you 
before) becauſe they are ſuppoſed to be politicians; and 
matters of ſtate ought not to be divulged. ti 5 
Smith. But then, Sir, why 
Bayes. Sir, if you'll but reſpite your curioſity. till the 
end of the fifth act, you'll find it a piece of patience not: 
ill recompenſed. [los to the door. 
John. How: doſt thou like this, Frank? Is it not juſt aa 
L told thee ? 5 | t 
Smith. Why, I never did before this ſee any thing in 
nature, and all that, (as Mr. Bayes ſays):fo fooliſh, but I: 
could give ſome gueſs at what moved the fop to do it: 
but this, I. confeſs, does go beyond my reach. fa 
« Fohn,Tt is all alike; Mr. Winterſhall has informed me 
of this play already. (2)-And I'll tell thee, Frank, thou 
ſhalt not ſee one ſcene here worth one farthing, or like: 
6 any thing thou canſt imagine has ever been the practice 
4. of the world.. And then, when he comes to what he calls 
good language, it is, as I told thee, very fantaſtical, moſt: 
6- abominably. dull, and not one word to the purpoſe. 
Smith. It does ſurpriſe me, I'm ſure, very much.“ 
John. Ay, but it won't do ſo long.“ By that time 
thou: baſt ſeen a play or two, that I'll ſhew thee, thou wilt 
be pretty well acquainted with this new kind of foppery. 
Smith. Pox on't, but there's no pleaſure in him: he's 
too. groſs a fool to be laughed at. | 
| Enter Bayes... | ; 
Tobn. Ill ſwear, Mr. Bayes, you have done this ſcene 
B. 3. moſt 


* 
# 


— 
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moſt admirably : tho', I muſt tell you, Sir, it 1s a very 
difficult matter to pen a whiſper well. | 

Bayes. Ay, gentlemen, when you come to write yours 
ſelves, on my word, you'll find it ſo. | 
 Fohn, Have a care of what you ſay, Mr. Bayes: for 
Mr. Smith, there, I aſſure you, has written a great many 
fine things already. 

Bayes. Has he, i'fackins? Why, then, I pray, Sir, how 
do you do when you write? | 

Smith, Faith, Sir, for the moſt part, I am in pretty 
good health. | 

Bayes. Ay, but I mean, what do you do when you: 
write ? 

Smith, I take pen, ink, and paper, and fit down. 

Bayes. Now I write ſtanding, that's one thing; and 
then another thing is, with what do you prepare yourſelf? 

Smith, Prepare myſelt ! What the devil does the fool 
mean ? 

Bayes. Why, III tell you now what I do. If I am to 
write familiar things, as ſonnets to Armida, (3) and the 
like, I make uſe of ſtew'd prunes only; but when I have 
a grand defign in hand, I ever take phytic, and let blood: 
for when you would have pure ſwiftneſs of thought, and 
fiery flights of fancy, you muſt have a care of the penſive 
part. In fine, you muſt purge the belly. | 

Smith. By my troth, Sir, this is a moſt admirable re- 
ceipt for writing. | 

Bayes. Ay, *tis my ſecret ; and, in good earneſt, I think, 
one of the beft I have. 

Hui th. In good faith, Sir, and that may very well be. 

Bayes. May be, Sir! *Egad, I'm ſure on't. Experas 
crede Roberto. But I muſt give you this caution by the 
way, be ſure you nevei take ſnuff when you write. (4) 

Smith, Why ſo, Sir? 

Bayes. Why, it ſpoiled me once, *egad, one of the 
ſparkiſheſt plays in all England. But a friend of mine, 
at Greiham-college, has promiſed to help me to ſome ſpi- 
rit of brains; and, *egad, that ſhall do my buſineſs, 


SCENE 
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SCENE II. 


Enter the two Kings hand in hand.. 

Bayes. Oh, thefe are now the two Kings of Brentford ; 
take notice of their ſtile ; *twas never yet upon the ſtage ;. 
but if you like it, I could tate, perhaps, to ſhew. 
you a whole play, writ all juſt ſo. 

1 King. Did you obſerve their whiſpers, brother King? 

2 King. I did, and heard, beſides, a grave bird ſing, 
That they intend, ſweetheart,.to play us pranks. 

Bayes. This is now familiar; becauſe they are both. 
perſons of the ſame quality. 

Smith, *Sdeath ! this would make a man ſpew, 

1 King. If that defign appears. 
FIl lug them by the ears, 
Until I make them crack.. 

2 King. And ſo will I i'fack. 

1 King. You muſt begin, na fav. 

>. King, Sweet Sir, pardonnez moy. | 

Bayes. Mark that; I. make them both ſpeak Frenchz, 
to ſhew their breeding. | N 

FJobn. Oh, *tis extraordinary fine ! 

2 King, Then, ſpite of Fate, we'll thus combined ſtand, 

And, like two brothers, walk ſtill hand in hand. 
| [ Exeunt reges. 

John, This is a majeſtic ſcene, indeed. | 

Bayes. Ay, 'tis a cruſt, a laſting cruſt for your rogue- 
critics, egad; I would fain fee the proudeſt of them all 
but dare to nibble at this; *egad, if they do, this ſhall rub 
their gums for them, I promiſe you. It was I, you muſt: 
| know, that have written a whole play juſt in this very 
ſame ſtile; it was never acted yet. 

John. How ſo? 

Bayes, *Egad, I can hardly tell you for laughing, ha, 
ha, ha! it is ſo pleaſant a ſtory ; ha, ha, ha! , 

Smith, What 1s it ? | 

Bayes. *Egad, the players refuſed to act it; ha, ha, ha? 

Smith, That's impoſſible! | | 

Bayes. *Egad, they did it, Sir; point blank refuſed it, 
*egad. Ha, ha, ha! | 

Fohn, Fie, that was rude ! | 

Bayes, Rude! ay, egad, they are the rudeſt, uncivileſt 

| I perſons, 
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perſons, and all that, in the world, *egad, *Egad, there's. 
no living with them, Thave written, Mr. Johnſqn, I do- 
veriiy believe, a whole cart-load of things. every whit as 

ood as this; and yet, I vow to Gad, theſe micient raſ- 
cals hive turned them all hack upon my hands again. 
Juhu. Strange fellows indeed! | ; 

Smith, Bur pray, Mr. Bayes, how came theſe two Kings: 
to know of this whiſper # For, as I remember, they 
were not preſent at it. 

| Bayes, No; but that's the actor's fault, and not mine 
for the two Kings ſhould (a pox take them !): have popp'd: 
both their heads in at the door, juſt as the other went off. 
Smith. That, indeed, would have done it. C 

Bayes. Done it! ay, egad, theſe fellows are able to 
ſpoil the beſt things in Chriſtendom. Tl tell you, Mr. 
Johnſon, I vow to Gad, I have been fo highly diſobliged 
by the peremptorineſs of theſe fellows, that I am reſolved! 
hereafter to bend my. houghts wholly for the ſervice of 
the nurſery, and mump your proud players, egad. So, 
now Prince Prettyman comes in, and falls aſleep, making: 
love to his miſtreſs; * which, you know, was a grand in- 
6. trigue in a late play, (5) written by a very honeſt gen» 


. of 


6 tleman,.a knight.“ 


SCENR IH! 


Enter Prince Prettyman. 
ret. How ſtrange a captive am I grown of late? 
SGhall I accuſe my love, or blame my fate? 
My love I cannot; that is too divine: 
And againſt fate what mortal dares repine ? 
Enter Chloris. 
But here ſhe comes. 
Sure ' tis ſome blazing comet! is it not? 
| [ Lies doawng. 
Bayes. Blazing comet! Mark that; *egad, very fine. 
Pret. But Lam fo ſurpris'd with-fleep, L cannot ſpeak. 
the reſt, I &laeps. 
Bayes. Does not that, now, ſurpriſe-you, to fall aſleep. 
in the nick His ſpirits exhale with the heat of his paſſion, 
and all that, and, ſwop, he falls aſicep, as you ſee. Now,. 
here ſhe muſt make a ſimile. . | 
Sith... Where's the neceſſity of that, Mr. Bayes? 
Os | Layehs 


- 
% 
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Bayes. Becauſe ſhe's ſurpriſed, That's a general rule; 
ou muſt ever make a ſimile when you are ſurpriſed ; *us 
the new way of writing. | 
Chloris, (6.) As ſome tall pine, which we on Etna find 
T” have ſtood the rage of many a boiſt'rous wind, 
Feeling without that flames within do play, 
Which would conſume his root and fap away; 
He ſpreads his worſted arms unto the ſkies, 
Silently grieves, all pale, repines, and dies : 
So, ſhrouded up, your bright eye diſappears. | 
Break forth, bright ſcorching ſun, and dry my tears, 
| | | | Exits 
John. Mr. Bayes, methinks this ſimile wants . little 
application, too. | 
- Bayes, No faith; for it alludes to paſſion, to conſuming, 
to dying, and all that, which, you know, are the natural 
effects of an amour. But I'm afraid this ſcene has made 
you fad ; for, I muſt confeſs, when I writ it, IT wept 
myſelf. I" 
Smith, No, truly, Sir, my ſpirits are almoſt exhal'd 
too, and I am likelier to fall aſleep, 
Prince Prettyman arts up, and ſays. 
Prei. It is reſolv'd ! [Exit, 
Bayes, That's all. | 
Smith. Mr. Bayes, may one be ſo bold as to aſk you one 
queſtion now, and you not be angry ? _ 
Bayes. Oh, Lord, Sir, you may aſk me any thing ! 


what you pleaſe; I vow to Gad, you do me a great deal 


of honour : you do not know me, if you ſay that, Sir. 
Smith, Then, pray, what is it that this Prince here has 
reſolved in his ſleep? 

Bayes. Why, I muſt confeſs, that 123 is well 
enough aſked for one that is not acquainted with this new 
way of writing. But you muſt know, Sir, that to out-ds 
all my fellow-writers, whereas they keep their intriga 
ſecret, till the very laſt ſcene before the dance; I now, 
Sir, (do you mark me ?) a 

Smith, Begin the play and end it, without ever open- 
ing the plot at all. 
Bayes. I do ſo, that's the very plain truth on't ; ha, 
ha, ha! I do, egad. If they cannot find it out theme 
ſelves, e en let them alone for Bayes, I warrant you. _ 
ere: 
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here, now, is a ſcene of buſineſs, Pray, obſerve it; for 


I dare ſay, you'll think it no unwiſe diſcourſe this, nor: 
ill argued. To tell you true, 'tis a diſcourſe I over-heard 
ence betwixt two, grand, ſober, governing periont. 


SCENE IV. 


Enter Gentleman-Uſher and Phyſici Clans 

L. Come, Sir, let's ſtate the matter of fact, and lay 
our heads together. 

Phy/. Right, lay our heads together. I love to be 
merry, ſometimes ; but when a knotty point comes, I lay 
my head cloſe to it, with a ſnuff-box in my hand ; and. 
then I fegue it away, i'faith. 

Bayes. I do juſt ſo, egad, always. 

Uh. The grand queſtion is, whether they heard us 
whiſper ? Which I divide thus 

P/ Ves, it muſt be divided ſo, indeed. 

Smith, That's very complaiſant, I ſwear, Mr. Bayesy 
to be of another man's opinion, before he knows what 
it is. 

Bayes. Nay, I bring in none here, but well: bred pers 
ſons, I aſſure you. 

Uſs. I divide the queſtion into when they heard, what: 
they heard, and eos they heard of no? 

John, Moſt admirably divided, I ſwear ! 

Ls. As to the when, you lay, juſt now; ſo that is an- 
ſwered. Then, as for what, that anſwers itſelf; tor what 
could they hear, but what we talked of? So chat, natural 
ly, and of neceility, we come to the lait queſtion, videlicety, 
Whether they heard or no ? 

Sith, This is a very wiſe ſcene, Mr. Bayes. | 

Bayes. Ay, you have it right; they are both politicians, 

C. Pray, then, to proceed in method, let me atk you 
that que ſtion. 

Phyj. No. you'll anfiver better; pray, let me aſk it you. 

Lb. Your will muſt be a law. 

PH. Com then, what is't I muſt aſk ? 

Smith, This politician, I perceive, Mr. Bayes, has 
ſomewhat a ſhort memory. 

Bayes. Why, Sir, you muſt know, that t'other is the 
main politician, and this is but his pupils —_ 


2 
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Uh. You muſt ak me whether oP heard us whifper ? 

Phy}. Well, I do fo. 

Lb. Say it then. 

Smith. Hey-day ! here is the braveſt work that ever 
< I faw. 

s Fohnſ. This is mighty methodical. 

Hayes. Ay, Sir, that“ s the way; tis the way of art; 3 

© there is no other way, egad, in buſineſs.“ | 

Phy. Did they hear us whiſper 4 

C. Why, truly, I can't tell; there's much to be ſaid 
upon the word whiſper, To wiiſper in Latin is ſuſur- 
rare, which is as much as to ſay, to ſpeak ſoftly ; now, i 
they heard us ſpeak ſoftly, they heard us whiſper ; bur 
then comes in the guomodo, the how; how did they hear 
us whiſper? Why, as to that, there are two ways ; the 
one by chance or accident; the other on purpoſe ; that 
is, with deſign to hear us whiſper, 

Phy/. Nay, it they heard us that way, I'll never give 
them phyſic more. 

Lb. Nor I e'er more will walk abroad before 8 

| Bayes, Pray, mark this; for a great deal depends upon 
it towards the latter end of the play. 

Smith, I ſuppoſe that's the reaſon why you brought in 
this ſcene, Mr. Bayes, 5 

Bayes, Partly, it was, Sir; bat; I confeſs, I was not 
unwilling, beſides, to ſhew the world a pattern here, how 
men ſhould talk of buſineſs. 

Fohn, You have done it exceeding well indeed, 

Bayes, Yes, I think this will do. 

Phyſ. Well, if they heard us whiſper, they will turn 


us out, and nobody elſe will take us. 


Smith, Not for politicians, I dare anſwer for it. 

Phy/. Let's then no more ourſelves in vain bemoan: 
We are not ſafe until we them unthrone. 

Uh. Tis right. 
And ſince occafion now ſeems debonair, 
P11 ſeize on this, and you ſhall take that chair. 

[ They draw their feverds, and fit in the tavo great Chairs 

upon the Stage. 
Bayes. There's now an odd ſurpriſe ! the whole ſtate's 
turned quite topſy-turvy, (7) without any pother or ſtir 


in the whole world, 'egad, 
Fohn, 
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John. A very filent change of government truly, as 
ever I heard of. 113 | | 
Bayes. It is ſo: and yet you ſhall ſee me bring them in 
again, by and by, in as odd a way every jot. 
[The uſurpers march off, flouriſhing their feuordi. 
„ Eater early. - Se 

Shir, Hey ho! hey ho! what a change is here! Hey 
day ! hey day! I know not what to do, nor what to 
ſay ! (8) | [ Exit, 

Fohn, Mr. Bayes, in my opinion now, that gentleman 
might have ſaid a little more upon this occaſion. 

Bayes, No, Sir, not at all ; for I underwrit his part on 
purpoſe to ſet off the reſt. | | | 

Fohn, Cry you mercy, Sir. 

Smith. But, pray, Sir, how came they to depoſe the 
Kings ſo eaſily? | 7 | 

Bayes, Why, Sir, you muſt know, they long had a de- 
ſign to do it before; but never could put it in practice till 
now ; and to tell you true, that's one reaſon why I made 
them whiſper fo at firſt, F 

Smith, Oh, very well! now Iam fully ſatisfied, 

Bayes. And then, to ſhew you, Sir, it was not done 
ſo very eaſily neither, in the next ſcene you ſhall ſee ſome 
fighting, Hi: | 
Smith. Oh, ho! ſo then you make the ſtruggle tobe 
after the buſineſs is done. 


Bayes, Ay. | 
Smith. Oh, I conceive you! That, I ſwear, is very na- 


tural. | 
SCENTS 'Y. 


Enter four Soldiers at one door, and four at another, with 
their fivords drawn, 


1 Sold. Stand. Who goes there? 

2 Sold, A friend. 

1 Sold. What friend? 

2 Sold. A friend to the houſe. 

I Sold. Fall on. {They all kill one another, 

| [ Mufic ſtrikes. 

Bayes. [To the Muſic.) Hold, hold! [ ceaſes. ] No-. 
here's an odd ſurpriſe ; all theſe dead men you ſhall ſee 


riſe up preſently, at a certain note that I have made in 
effaut 


B 
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efart flat, and fall a dancing. Do you hear, dead men? 
kemember your note in u t. To the Mufic,) Play 
on. Now, now, now! [The Mufic plays his note, and the 
dead Men riſe, but cannot get in order.) Oh, Lord! Oh, 
Lord! Out, out, out! Did ever men ſpoil a good thing 
ſo? No figure, no ear, no time, no thing! Udzookers, 
you dance worſe than the angels in Harry the Eighth, or 
the fat ſpirits in the 'T — Shah: | | 

1 Sold. Why, Sir, 'tis impoſſible to do any thing in time 
to this tune. | 

Bayes. Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord! impoffible ! Why, gen- 
tlemen, if there be any faith in a perſon that's a Chriſtian, 
] fat uptwowhole nights in compoſing this air, and adapt- 
ing it for the buſineſs: for if you obſerve, there are two 
ſeveral deſigns in this tune; it begins ſwitt, and ends flow, 


You talk of time and time; you ſhall fee me do't. Look 


you now; here I am dead. [ Lies down fiat on his face.] 
Now mark my note aut flat. Strike up, Muſic. Now! 
[As he riſes 5 haſtily, he falls down again.] Ah, gadzoo- 
kers, I have broke my noſe ! 
John. By my troth, Mr. Bayes, this is a very unfortu- 
nate note of yours, in Maut. | 
+ Bayes, A plague of this damn'd ſtage! with your nails, 
and your tenter-hooks, that a gentleman can't come to 
teach you to act, but he muſt break his noſe, and his face, 
and the devil and all. Pray, Sir, can you help me to a 
piece of wet brown paper ? 8 : 
Smith, No, indeed, Sir; I don't uſually carry any 
about me, 
2 Sold. Sir, I'll go get you ſome within preſently. 
Bayes. Go, go, then, I'Il follow you. Pray, dance 
out the dance, and I'll be with you in a moment, Re- 
member and dance like horſemen. | [Exits 
Smith. Like horfemen ! What a plague can that be? 
6 [They dance the Dance, but can make nothing of its 
* 1 Sold. A devil! let's try this no longer; play my 
dance, that Mr. Bayes found fault with ſo. | 
| | © [ Dance, and Exeunt. 
& Smith, What can this fool be doing all this while 
about his noſe? | 
6 John. Pr'ythee, let's 80 ſee.? [Exeunt, 


END of the Sk cod p Act. 
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S EN I. 
Bayes, with a Paper on his noſe, and the two Gentlemen. 


BAYES. 
OW, Sirs, this I do, becauſe my fancy, i in this 
play, i is to end every act with a dance. 

Smith, Faith, that fancy is very good; but I fhould 
hardly have broke my noſe for it, though. 

Fohn, That fancy, I ſuppoſe, is new too. 

Bayes. Sir, all my fancies are ſo, I tread upon no 
man's heels, but make my flight upon my own wings, I 
aſſure you. Now, here comes in a ſcene of ſheer wit, 
without any mixture in the whole world, *egad, between 
prince Pretryman, and his taylor: it might properly 


enough be called a prize of wit; for you ſhall ſee them 


come in one upon another ſaip-ſaap, hit for hit, as faſt 
as can be. Firſt one ſpeaks, then preſently t'other's upon 
him, ſlap with a repartee, then he at him again, daſh 
with a new conceit; and fo eternally, eternally, *egad, 

till they go quite off the ſtage. [Goes to call the Players, 

Smith, What a plague does this top mean, by his ſnip- 
ſnap, hit for hit, and daſh, 

John. Mean! why he never meant any thing in's life; 
what doſt talk of meaning for ? 
Enter Bayes. 
Bayes. Why don't you come in? 

Enter Prince Pretty man and Tom Thimble. (1 0 
This ſcene will make you die with laughing, if it be well 
acted, for it is as full of drollery as ever it can hold, Tis 
like an orange ſtuffed with cloves, as for conceit. 

Pret. But, pr'ythee, Tom Thimble, why wilt thou 
necds nrarry ? If nine taylors make but one man, and 


one woman cannot be farisfied with nine men; what 


work art thou cutting out here for I trow | 

Bayes. God. - 

Thim, Why, an't pleaſe your highneſs, if I can't make 
up all the work I cut our, I ſhan't want journeymen 
enow to help me, I warrant you. 


Bayes. 
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Hayes, Good again. 

Pret. I am afraid thy j journeymen, tho', Tom, won't 
work by the day, but by the night. 

Bayes. Good ſtill. | 

Thim, However, if my wife fits but l as E 
do, there will be no great danger: not half ſo much as 
when I truſted you, Sir, for your coronation-ſuit. 

Bayes. Very good, i' faith. 

Pret. Why the times then lived upon ruſt; ; it was the- 
faſhion. You would not be out of time, at ſuch a time 
as that, ſure : a taylor, you know, muſt. never be out of. 
faſhion. 

Bayes. Right. 

Thim, I am ſure, Sir, I made your clothes i in. the court 
faſnion, for you never paid me yet. 

. Bayes. There's a bob for the court. (2) 

Pret. Why, Tom, thou art a ſharp rogue when thou: 
art angry, I fee, Thou payeſt me now, methinks. 

Bayes. There's pay upon pay? As good as ever was 
written, egad. 

Tim. Ay, Sir, in your own coin; you give me nothing: 
but words. (3) 

| Bayes. Admirable; before Gad! | 

Pra Well, Tom, I hope ſhortly I ſhall 3 
cain for thee; for now the wars are coming on, I ſhall. 
grow to be a man of metal. 

Bayes. Oh, you did not do that half enough. 

John. Mechinks he does it admirably. 

Bayes. Ay, pretty well; but he does not hit me in't: 
he does not top his part. (4) 

Wim. That's the way to be ſtamped yourſelf, Sir, 1 
ſhall ſee you come home, like an angel for the king's. 
evil, with a hole bored through you.. [Exeunt. 

Bayes, Ha, there he has hit it up to the hilts, *egad-!. 
ay do you like it. now, gentlemen ? Is not this pure 
wit? 

Smith, Tis ſnip · ſnap, Sir, as you ſay; but, methinks, 
not pleaſant, nor to the purpoſe; for the play does not 
o on. 

: Bayes. Play does not go on! I don't know what you 

mean; why, is not this part of the play? 

| Smith, es; but the plot ſtands ſtill. 

C 2 Bayes. 
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Bayes, Plot ſtand ſill ! Why, what a devil is a . 
good for, but to bring in fine things? 

Smith. Oh, I did not know that before. | 

Bayes. No, I think you did not, nor many things more, 
that I am maſter of. Now, Sir, egad, this is the bane. 
of all us writers, let us ſoar but ever fo little above the 
common pitch, 'egad, all's ſpoiled, for the vulgar never 
underſtand it, they can never conceive you, Sir, the ex- 
cellency of theſe things. 

Fohn, *Tis a ſad fate, I muſt confeſs ; but you write 


on ſtill for all that. 


Bayes. Write on! Aye, *egad, I warrant you. Tis 
not their talk ſhall ſtop me; if they catch me at that 
lock, Pl give them leave to hang me. As long as I know 
py things are good, (5) what care I what they fay? 

hat are they gone, without ſinging g my laſt new ſong ? 
*Sbud, would it were in their bellies. I'll tell you, Mr. 
Johnſon, if J have any fkill in theſe matters, I vow to 
Gad, this ſong is peremptorily the very beſt that ever yet 
was written; you muſt know it was made by Tom Thims 
ble's firſt wife, after ſhe was dead. 

Smith. How, Sir! after the was dead? 

Baves. Aye, Sir, after ſhe was dead. Why, what hive 


| you to ſay to that? 


Fehn. Say! why nothing: he were a devil that _ 

any thing to ſay to that, 
© Bayes. Right. 

* $1i:h, How did ſhe come to die, pray, Sir? 

© Bayes. Phoo! that's no matter; by a fall. But here's 
© the conceit, that upon his knowing the was killed by an 
< accident, he ſuppoſes, with' a figh, that ſhe dred for 
© love of him. 

v Fohn. Ay, ay, that's well enough; let's hear it, Mr. 
gay es. 

. — »Tis to the tune of, Farewel, fair Armida; 
© on ſeas, and in battles, in bullets, and all that, SOT 


« SONG, 


TRE ASA, aw 
80 N G. (6). 


In ſwords, pikes, and bullets, 'tis ſafer to be, 
Than in a ſtrong caſtle, remoted from thee: 

My 3 bruiſe pray think you gave me, though 

| a fall 

Did give it me more from the top of a wall; 

For · then if the moat on her mud would firſt lay, 

* And after, before you my body convey ; 

The blue on my breaſt when you happen to ſee, 

* You'll ſay with a ſigh, there's a true blue for me. 


Ha, rogues! when I. am merry, Iwrite theſe things 
6 as faſt as hops, egad; for, you muſt know, I am as 
« pleaſant a debauchee as ever you ſaw:; I am, i'faich.“ 

Smith. But, Mr. Bayes, how comes this ſong in here?“ 
for, methinks, there is no great occaſion for it. 

Bayes. Alack, Sir, you know nothing; you muſt ever 
interlard your plays with-ſongs, ghoſts and dances, if you 
mean to ————a 

John. Pit, box, and gallery, Mr. Bayes. (7) 

Bayes. *Egad, and you have nicked it. Hark you, Mr. 
Johnſon, you. know I don't flatter, *egad you have a great 
dealbof wit. | : | 

Fohn, Oh, Lord, Sir, you do-me too much honour. 

Bayes. Nay, 75 come, come, Mr. Johnſon, i'faith 
this muſt not be ſaid amongſt us that have it. I know 
you have wit, by the- judgment you make of this play, 
for that's the meaſure I go by; my play is my touch 
ſtones When a man tells me ſuch a one is a perſon of 
parts, Is he ſo? ſays I; what do I do, but bring him 
preſently to ſee-this play; if he likes it, I know what to 
think of him; if not, your moſt humble ſervant, Sir; 
I'll no more of him, upon my word, I thank you. I. 
am Clara voyant, egad. Now here we. go to our buſi- 


neſs. 
SCENE I. 


Enter the two Uſurpers hand in hand. 
Lb. But what's become of Volſcius the great? 
His preſence has not grac'd our courts of late. 
Nh. J fear ſome ill, from emulation ſprung, 
Has from us that illuſtrious hero-wrung, . 
= C. 3. Rave, 
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Bayes. Is not that majeſtical? 
Snith. Ves, but who a devil is that Volſcius ? 
Bayes. Why, that's a prince I make in love with Pars 
thenope. | 
Smith. I thank you, Sir. 
Enter Cordelio. 
Cor. My lieges, news from Volſcius the prince. (8) 
U/. His news is welcome, whatſoe'er it be. 
_ How, dir! do you mean whether it be good or 
bad ? a 
Hayes. Nay, pray, Sir, have a little patience: gad- 
zookers, you'll {poil all my play. Why, Sir, tis impoſ« 
üble to anſwer every impertinent queſtion you aſk, 
Smith. Cry you mercy, Sir, 
Cor. His highneſs, Sirs, commanded me to tell you, 
That the fair perſon whom you both do know, 
Deſpairing of forgiveneſs for her fault, 
In a deep ſorrow, twice the did attempt 
Upon her precious life; but, by the care 
Of ſtanders-by, prevented was. 
Smith. Sbeart, what ſtuff's here? | 
Cor. At laſt, | 
Volſcius the great this dire reſolve embrac'd + . 
His ſervants he into the country ſent, 
And he himſelf to Piccadilly went: 
Where he's informed by letters that ſhe's dead. 
DL. Dead! Is that poflible ? Dead! 
Phy/. Oh, ye gods! 
Bayes. There's a ſmart expreſſion of a paſſion: Oh, ye 
gods! That's one of my bold ſtrokes, *egad. 
Smith, Ves; but who's the fair perſon that's dead? 
Bayes. That you ſhall know anon, Sir. 
Smith. Nay, if we know at all, *tis well enough. 
Bayes. Perhaps you may find too, by-and-by, for all 
this, that ſhe's not dead neither, 7 
Smith, Marry, that's good news indeed :. I am glad of 
that with all my heart. 
Bayes, Now here's the man brought in, that is ſup- 
poſed to have killed her, LA great ſhout within, 


LY 


SCENE 
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| SCENE IL 
Enter Amaryllis, with a.Book in her Hand, and ann 


Ama. What ſhout triumphant's that ? 
Enter a Soldier. 
Sold. oy maid, upon the river-brink, near Twie nam 
town, the falſe aſſafſinate is taken. 
Ama. Thanks to the powers above for this deliverance. 
I hope, 
Its flow beginning will bebe 
A forward exit to all future end. | 
Bayes. Piſh, there you are out; to all future ad! * 
No; to all future end! You muſl lay the accent upon 
end, or elſe you loſe the conceit. 
Smith. I ſee you are very perfect in thefe matters. 
Bayes. Ay, Sir, I have been long enough at ir, one 
would think, to know fomething.. 
Enter Soldiers dragging in an old Fiſherman, ] 
Ama, Villain, what AE did corrupt thy mindi 
I' attack the nobleſt foul of human kind.? 
Tell me who ſet thee on. - 
Fiſh. Prince Pretryman.. 
Ama. To kill whom * 
Fiſh. Prince Prettyman. 
ama. What, did prince Prettyman Hire you to kill: 
prince Prettyman | ? 
Fiſh, No, prince Volfcius.. 
Ama. What, did prince Volſcius hire you to kill 
prince Volſeius? 
Fi/h. No, prince Prettyman. 
Ana. So drag him hence, 
Till torture of the rack e his ſenſe. 
[ Exennts. 
Bayes. Mark how I make the horror of his guilt con- 
found his intellects, for he's out at one and other ; and: 
that's the deſign of this ſcene. 
Smith, I ſee, Sir, you have a ſeveral deſign for every 
ſcene. 
Bayes. Ay, that's my way of writing ;- and ſo, Sir, L 
can diſpatch you a whole play, before another man, 
:egad, can make an end of his * 
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So now enter prince Prettyman in a rage. Where the 
devil is he? Why, Prettyman! Why, when, I ſay? 
Oh, fie, fie, fie, fie! all's marred, I vow to gad, quite 
marred, | 

Enter. Prettyman; | | 
Phoo,.pox.! you are come too late, Sir, now you may go 
out again if you pleaſe. I vow to gad, Mr. —a—— 1 
would not give a button for my play, now you have done 
this. 
Pret. What, Sir! | | 

. Bayes, What, Sir! 'ſlife, Sir, you ſhould” have come 
out in choler, ſouſe upon the. ſtage, juſt as the. other 
went off. Muſt a man be eternally telling you of theſe. 
things ? | 

| bn. Sure this muſt be ſome very notable matter that 
he's-ſo angry at. 

Smith, 1 am not of your opinion. 
Bayes.. Piſh ! Come, let's hear your part, Sir. 
Pret. Bring in my father: why d'ye keep him from mer 
Although a fiſnerman, he is my father? | 
Was ever ſon yet brought to this diſtreſs, . 
To be, for being a ſon, made fatberleſs? 
Ab! you juſt gods, rob me not of a father: 
J he being of a ſon. take trom me rather. [Exits 
 *: Smith, Well, Ned, what think you now?“ 
Jobn. A devil, this is worſt of all.“ Mr. Bayes, pray. 
what's the meaning of this ſcene? 8 
Bayes. Oh, cry you mercy, Sir: I. proteſt I had forgot 
to tell you. Why, Sir, you muſt know, that long before 
the beginning of this play, this prince. was taken. by a. 
fiſherman. 
Smith. How, Sir! taken priſoner ?. 
Bayes. Taken priſoner ! Ob, Lord, what a queſtion's 
there! Did ever any man aſk. ſuch a queſtion? Gad- 


zookers, he has put the plot quite out of my head with 


this damned queſtion ! What was I going to ſay? 
Fohn. Nay, the Lord. knows: J cannot imagine. 
Bayes. Stay, let me ſee; taken; Oh, *tis true. Why, 
Sir, as I was going to.ſay, his highneſs here, the Prince, 
was taken in a cradle by a fiſherman, and brought up as 
kis child. | Ry | 
Smith. 


Fun ner 33 

Smith. Indeed! Y 
Bayes. Nay, pr'ythee hold thy peace, And fo, Sir, 

this murder being committed by the river - ſide, the fiſher- 


man, upon ſuſpicion, was ſeized, and thereupon the 
Prince grew angry. 


Smith. So, ſo; now tis very plain. 
John, But, Mr. Bayes, is not this ſome diſparagement 
in a prince, to paſs for a fiſherman's ſon ? Have a care of 
that, I pray. 
Bayes. No, no, not at all; for *tis but for a while: I 
ſhall fetch him off again preſently, you ſhall ſee. | 
Enter Pretty man and Thimble. 
Pret. By all the gods, I'll ſet the world on fire, 
Rather than let them raviſh hence my fire. 
Thim, Brave Pretty man, it is at length reveal'd, 
That he is not thy fire who thee conceal d. 
Bayes. Lo'you now, there he's off again. 
Jol. Admirably done, i'faith! 
Bayes. Ay, now the plot thickens very much upon us. 
Fein. W hat oracle this darkneſs can evince! | 
Sometimes a fiſher's ſon, ſometimes a prince. 
It is a ſecret, great as is 'the world ; 
In which I, hke the ſoul, am toſs'd and hurl'd. 
The blackeſt ink of fate fure was my lot, 
And when ſhe writ my name, ſhe made a | blot... 


[ Zxets 
Bayes, There's a a bluſtering verſe for you now. 


Smith. Ves, Sir; but why is he ſo Arbil troubled 
to find he is not a fiſherman's ſon? 


Bayes. Phoo! that is not becauſe he has a mind to be 
his ſon, but for fear he ſhould be thought to be * 


ſor at all. 


Smith, Nay, that would trouble a-man indeed. 
Hayos. So, let me ſee. 


SCENE V. 


Enter Prince Volſcius, going out of Town: 


Smith. T thought he had been gone to Piccadilly. 


Bayes. Yes, he gave it out fo, but that was only to 
cover his defign. 


Jobn. What — I ; 
Baytse 
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Baves. Why, to head the army, that lies concealed for 
him at Knightſbridge. 
John. I tee here's a great deal of plot, Mr. Bayes.. 
' Bayes, Yes, now it begins to break; but we ſhall have 
a world of more buſineſs anon · EM 


Enter Prince Volſcius, Chloris, Amaryllis, and Harry» 
with a Riding-Cloak and. Boots. 


Ama. Sir, you are cruel thus to leave the town, 
And to retire to country ſolitude. | | 

Chlo. We hop'd this ſummer that we ſhould at leaſt 
Have held the honour of your company. 

Bayes. Held. the honour of your company ! Penny 
expreſſed : held the honour of your company! gad 
— „ theſe: fellows will never take notice of any: 
thing. | 
| John. I aſſure you, Sir, I admire it extremely; I don't 
know what he does. 

Bayes. Ay, ay, he's alittle envious ;. but *tis no great 
matter. Come, _ | 009A 

Ana. Pray let us two this ſingle boon obtain! 

That you will here, with poor us, ſtill remain! 
Before your horſes come, pronounce our fate: 
For then, alas! I fear twill be too late. 
Bayes. . Sad); 5 1 | 
_ Pol/. (9) Harry, Harry, my boots; for I'll go range 
among | 
My blades encamp'd, and quit this urban 
throng. 224 $2 
Smitb. But pray, Mr. Bayes, is not this a little diffi- 
eult, that you were ſaying e' en now, to keep an army 
thus concealed in Knightſbridge ? 

Bdyes, In Knightſbridge ! Stay. 

Fohn. No, not if the inn-keepers be his friends. 

Bayes. His friends! ay, Sir, his intimate acquain- 
tance; or elſe indeed I grant it could not be. | 

Smith, Yes, faith, ſo it might be very eaſy. _ 

Bayes: Nay, if I do not make all things eaſy, egad 
Pll give you. leave to hang me. Now you would think 
that he's gone out of town; but you ſhall ſee how pret- 
tily I have contrived to ſtop him-preſently. | 7 7 

Smith. By my troth, Sir, you have ſo amazed me, that 
I know not what to think. 8 
| | Enter 
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Enter Parthenope. b 
Voll. Bleſs me! how frail are all my beſt reſolves ! 
How in a moment, is my purpoſe chang'd ! 
Too ſoon I thought myſelf ſecure from love. 
Fair Madam, give me leave to aſk her name (to) 
Who does ſo gently rob me of my fame: 
For I ſhould meet the army out of town, 
And if I fail, muſt hazard my renown. 
Par. My mother, Sir, ſells ale by the town-walls ; 
And me her dear Parthenope ſhe calls. 
Bayes. Now that's the Parthenope I told you of, 
 Fohn, Ay, ay, egad, you are very right. | 

Hol. Can vulgar veſtments high-born beauty ſhroud ! 

Thou bring'ſt the morning - pictur'd in a cloud. (11) 

Bayes. The morning's pictured in a cloud ! Ah, gad- 
zookers, what a conceit is there! | 

Par, Give you good even, Sir. _ [Exit, 

Yolſ. Oh, inauſpicious ſtars ! that I was born 

To ſudden love, and to more ſudden ſcorn. 

Ama. and Clo. How! Prince Volſcious in love! Ha, 
ha, ha! (12) | | [Exeunt laughing. 
Smith, Sure, Mr. Bayes, we have loſt ſome jeſt here, 
that they laugh fo. | 

Bayes. Why, did you not obſerve ? He firſt reſolves to 
go out of town; and then, as he's pulling on his boots, 
falle in love with her; ha, ha, ha! | 

Smith. Well, and where lies the jeſt of that? 

Bayes. Ha ? | e Turns to Johnſon, 

John. Why in the boots; where ſhould the jeſt lie? 

Bayes. Egad, you are in the right; it does lie in the 
boots Turns to Smith.] Your friend and I know 
where a good jeſt lies, though you don't, Sir. 

Smith, Much good do't you, Sir. | 

Bayes. Here now, Mr. Johnſon, you ſhall ſee a combat 
betwixt love and honour. (13) An ancient author has 
made a whole play on it; but I have diſpatched it all in 
this ſcene. | | | 


Volſcius fits down to pull on his Boots: Bayes flands by, 
and overadts the part as he ſpeaks it. 


Volſ. How has my paſſion made me Cupid's ſcoff! 
This haſty boot is on, the other off, 


And 
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And ſullen hes with amorous deſign, | 
To quit loud fame, and make that beauty mine, 
Smith, Pr'ythee, mark what pains Mr. Bayes takes to 
act this ſpeech himſelf ! 
Fohn, Les, the fool, I ſee, is mightily tranſported 
with it. | 
Voll. My legs, the emblem of my various thought, 
Shew to what ſad diſtraction I am brought: 
Sometimes with ſtubborn honour, like this boot, 
My mind 1s guarded, and refolv'd to do't : 
Sometimes again, that very mind, by love 
Diſarmed, like this akin hu does prove. 
| Shall T to honour, or to love give way? 
Goon, cries Honour; tender Love ſays, nay : (14) 
Honour aloud commands, pluck both boots on ; 
But ſofter love does whiſper, put on none. 
What ſhall I do ? What conduct ſhall T find, 
To lead me through this twilight of my mind ? 
For as bright day, with black approach of night 
Contending, makes a doubtful puzzling light; 
So does my honour, and my love tagether, 
Puzzle me fo, I can refolve for neither. 
Goes out Hopping, with one boot on, and other off. 
Fohn, By my troth, Sir, this is as difficult a combat as 
ever I ſaw, and as equal; for *tis determined on neither 
fide. 
Bayes. Ay, is it not now, egad, ha? For to go off hip- 
bop, hip-hop, upon this occaſion, is a thouſand times 
better than any concluſion in the world, 'egad. 
John. Indeed, Mr. Bayes, that hip-hop, in this place, 
as you ſay, does a very great deal. EX 
Bayes. Oh, all in all, Sir; they are theſe little things 
that mar, or ſet you off a play; as I remember once in 
a play of mine, I ſet off a ſcene, egad, beyond ex- 


pectation, only with a petticoat and the belly- ach. (15) 


. * Smith. Pray how was that, Sir? | 
© Bays, Why, Sir, I contrived a petticoat to be 
© brought in upon a chair (nobody knew how) into a 
« prince's chamber, whyſe father was not to ſee it, that 

came in by chance. 
ohn. God's-my-life, that was a notable contrivance 
indeed. , 

s Smiths 
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Smith. Ay, but Mr. Bayes, how could you contrive 
© the beliy-ach ? | | | 

* Bayes, The cafieſt in the world, *egad ; T'11 tell you 
how: I made the prince ſet don upon the petticoat, no 
more than fo, and pretended to his father, that he had 
6 juſt then got the belly-ach ; whereupon his father went 
to call a phyſician, and his man ran away with the pet» 
© ticoat. | 

* Smith, Well, and what followed upon that? 

* Bayes. Nothing; no earthly thing, I vow to gad. 

* John, On my word, Mr. Bayes, there you hit it. 

* Bayes. Yes, it gave a world of content. And then I 
paid them away befides; for it made them all talk baw- 
* dry, ha, ha, ha, beaſtly, downright bawdry upon the 
© ſtage, *egad, ha, ha, ha; but with an infinite deal of 
wit, that Imuſt ſay. | | 

* John. That, ay, that, we know well enough, can 
© never fail you. 
© Bayes, No, egad, can't it. Come, bring in the 
© dance. | [Exit to call the Players. 

Smith. Now, the devil take thee, for a filly, confi - 
dent, unnatural, fulſome rogue. 

Enter Bayes and Players, © 

© Bayes. Pray dance well before theſe gentlemen ; 
© you are commonly ſo lazy, but you ſhould be light and 
© eaſy, tah, tah, tah. [A the while they dance, Bayes 
puis them out with teaching them. ] Well, gentlemen, 
* you will fee this dance, if I am not deceived, take 
* very well upon the ſtage, when they are perfect in 
© their motions, and all that. 

« Smith. I don't know how *twill take, Sir; but I am 
© ſure you ſweat hard for it. 

Hayes. Ax, Sir, it coſts me more pains and trouble 
to do theſe things, than almoſt the things are worth, 

« Smith, By my troth I think ſo, Sir. 
© Bayes. Not for the things themſelves, for I could 
write you, Sir, forty of them in a day: but, 'egad, 
theſe players are ſuch dull perſons, that if a man be 
not by them upon every point, and at every turn, 
'egad, they'll miſtake you, Sir, and ſpoit all.“ 

| | Enter a Players 
What, 1s the funeral ready ? | 


R a K a 


Play. 
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Play. Yes, Sir. | 

Bayes. And is the lance filled with wine? 

Play. Sir, *tis juſt now a doing. 

Bayes. Stay then, I'll do it myſelf. 

Smith. Come, let's go with him. | 

Bayes, A match. But, Mr. Johnſon, 'egad, I am not 
like other perſons ; they care not-what becomes of their 
things, ſo they can but get money for them. Now, *egad, 
when I write, if it be not juſt as it ſhould be in every 
circumſtance, to every particular, *egad, I am no more 
able to endure it. 3 not myſelt, I am out of my 
wits, and all that; I am the ſtrangeſt perſon in the whole 
world: for what care I for money; I write for reputa- 
tion. [Exennt, 


| Exp of the Tüulxp Acr. 


KA TIF; 
SCENT I. 


Ba yes, and the two Gentlemen. 


BAV ES. (1) 
Entlemen, becauſe I would not have any two thingy 
alike in this play, the laſt Act beginning with a 
witty ſcene of mirth, I make this to begin with a fune- 
ral. 
Smith, And is that all your reaſon for it, Mr, Bayes ? 
Bayes. No, Sir, I have a precedent for it beſides; a 
erſon of honour, and a ſcholar, brought in his funeral 
juſt ſo: © and he was one (let me tell you) that knew as 
: e belonged to a funeral, as any man in England, 
6 *cgad. 
hn. Nay, if that be ſo, you are ſafe. 
© Bayes. Egad, but I have another device, a frolic 
© which I think yet better than all this, not for the plor 
or characters (for in my heroic plays, I make no diffe- 
© rence as to thoſe matters) but for another contrivance. 
Smith. What is that, I pray? 
« Bayes. Why, I have deſigned a conqueſt, that can- 
| not 
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not, poflibly, *egad, be acted in leſs than a whole week. 
And I' ſpeak a bold word, it ſhall drum, trumpet, ſhour, 
and battle, 'egad, with any the moſt warlike tragedy 
wwe have, either ancient or modern, (2) | 

« John. Ay, marry, Sir, there you ſay ſomething. 

* Smith, And pray, Sir, how have you ordered this ſame 
frolick of yours? 5 

* Bayes. Faith, Sir, by the rule of romance; for ex- 
* ample, they divide their things into three, four, five, 
© ſix, ſeven, eight, or as many times as they pleaſe ;: 
* Now I would fain know what ſhould hinder me from 
doing the ſame with my things if I pleaſe ? 

* Fohn. Nay, if you ſhould not be maſter of your own 
© works, tis very hard. 

* Bayes, That is my ſenſe. And then, Sir, this con- 
* trivance of mine has ſomething of the reaſon of a play 
in it too; for as every one makes you five acts to one 
© play, what do I, but make you five plays to one plot; 
© by which means the auditors have every day a new 
thing. 88 | 

6 Jeb. [Moſt admirdbly good, i' faith! and muſt cer- 
+ tamlyitake, becauſe it is not tedious. FR 

* Bayes. Ay, Sir, I know that; there's the main point. 
And then, upon Saturday, to make a cloſe of all, (for I 
ever begin upon a Monday) I make you, Sir, a ſixth 
play, that ſums up the whole matter to them, and all 
© that, for fear they ſhould have forgot it. RN 

Fobn. That conſideration, Mr, Bayes, indeed, I 

* think, will be very neceſſary, | | 

« Smith, And when comes in your ſhare, pray, Sir? 

© Bayes. The third week. 8 

6 you I vow, you'll get a world of money. | 

* Bayes, Why, faith, a man muſt live; and if you 
don't thus pitch upon ſome new device, egad, you'll 
never do't; for this age (take it o' my word) is ſome- 
© what hard to pleaſe. But there 1s one pretty odd paſ- 
© ſage in the laſt of theſe plays, which may be executed 
© two ſeveral ways, wherein I'd have your opinions, gen- 
© tlemen, | 

John. What is it, Sir? „ 

* Bayes. Why, Sir, I make a male perſon to be in love 
£ with a female. : 

| D 2 Smith. 
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Smith. Do you mean that, Mr. Bayes, for a new 
* thing ? b | | 
* Bayes. Yes, Sir, as I have ordered it, You ſhall 
hear: he, having paſſionately loved her through my five 
* whole plays, finding at laſt that ſhe conſents to his love, 
* juſt after that his mother had appeared to him like a 
* ghoſt, he kills himſelf, That's one way. The other 
is, that ſhe coming at laſt to love him with as violent a 
* paſſion as he loved her, ſhe kills herſelf, Now, my 
* queſtion is, Which of theſe two perſons ſhould ſuffer 
upon this occaſion ? \ 
* John. By my troth, it is a very hard caſe to decide; 
* Gayes. The hardeſt in the world, *egad ; and has 
« puzzled this pate very much. What ſay you, Mr. Smith? 
Smith. Why, truly, Mr. Bayes, if it might ſtand 
with your juſtice now, I would ſpare them both. 
* Bayes, Egad, and I think—ha !—Why, then, I'll 
make him hinder her from killing herſelf. Ay, it ſhall 
© be ſo.“ Come, come, bring in the funeral. 4 
Enter a Funeral, with the two Uſurpers and Attendants.” 


Lay it down there; no, no, here, Sir. So, now ſpeak. 


K. Ujh. Set down the funeral pile, and let our grief 
Receive from its embraces ſome relief. 

K. Phyiſ. Was't not unjuſt to raviſh hence her breath, 
And 1n life's ſtead to leave us nought but death ? 
The world diſcovers now its emptineſs, 

And by her loſs demonſtrates we have leſs. _ 

Bayes, Is not this good language now? Is not that ele- 
vated? Tis my non ultra, egad; you muſt know they 
were both in love with her, | 

Smith, With her! with whom ?- 

. Bayes. Why, this is Lardella's funeral. 
Smith, Lardella ! Ay, who is ſhe? (3) 
Bayes. Why, Sir, the fiſter of Drawcanſir; a lady 


that was drown'd at fea, and had a wave for her winding» 


ſheet. 
K. Uh. Lardella, Oh, Lardella ! from above 
Behold the tragic iſſues of our love: 
Pity us, ſinking under grief and pain, 
For thy being caſt away upon the main. 
Bayes. Look you now, you ſee I told you true. 
Smith, Ay, Sir, and I thank you for it very kindly, 
N Be. 
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Bayes, Ay, 'egad, but you will not have patience ; ho- 
neſt Mr. a you will not have patience, 

John. Pray, Mr, Bayes, who is that Drawcanfir ? 

Bayes. Why, Sir, a fierce hero, that frights his miſtreſs, 
ſnubs up kings, battles armies, and does what he will 
without regard to numbers, good manners, or juſtice, 

John. A very pretty character. 

Smith, But, Mr. Bayes, I thought your heroes hadi 
ever been men of great humanity and juſtice. | 

Bayes. Yes, they have been ſo; but, for my part, F 
prefer that one quality of ſingly beating of whole armies, 
above all your moral virtues put together, egad. You 
ſhall ſee him come in preſently. Zookers ! why dun't 
you read the papers ? | [To the Players, 

K. Phy/. Oh, cry you mercy ! [Goes to take the Paper. 

Bayes. Piſh ! Nay, you are ſuch a fumbler—Come, 
I'Il read it myſelf. {Takes a Paper from off the Coffin. }J— 
Stay; it's an ill hand; I muſt uſe my ſpectacles. This 
now is a copy of verſes, which I make Lardella compoſe 
juſt as ſhe is Pink with deſign to have it pinn'd upon 
her coffin, and ſo read by one of the uſurpers, who is her 
couſin. e | 

Smith, A very ſhrewd deſign that, upon my word, Mr. 
Bayes. - | 

Rom. And what do you think, now, I fancy her to 
make love like here, in this paper ? 

Smith, Like a woman: what ſhould ſhe make love like? 

Bayes. O' my word, you are out, tho', Sir; egad, 
you arg. | 

Smith, What then? ke a man? 

Bayes, No, Sir, like an humble-bee. 

Smith, T confeſs, that I ſhould not have fancied, 

Bayes. It may be ſo, Sir; but it is, tho', in order to 
the opinion of ſome of your ancient philoſophers, who- 
held the tranſmigration of the ſoul. 5 | 

Smith, Very fine. | 5 

Bayes. I'll read the title. To my dear coz, King 
Phyſ.” | | | 

Smith, That's a little too familiar with a king, tho', 
Sir, by your favour, for an humble-bee. 

Bayes, Mr. Smith, inother things, I grant, your know- 
ledge may be above mine; but as for poetry, give me 

D 3 ; leave 
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leave to ſay, I underſtand that better: it has been longer 
my practice, it has, indeed, Sir. | | 
Smith, Your ſervant, Sir. 
Bayes. Pray, mark it. (4) [ Reads. 
 __ «. Since death my earthly part will thus remove, 
I'll come an humble bee to your chaſte love: 
With filent wings I'll follow you, dear coz ; 
Or elſe before ycu in the ſun- beams buz. 
And when to melancholy groves you come, 
An airy ghoſt you'll know me by my hum; 
For ſound, being air, a.ghoſt does well become.“ 
Smith. [ After a pauſe. ] Admirable! 
Bayes. ** At night, into your boſom I will creep, 
And buz but ſoftly, 1 you chance to ſleep ; 
Yet in your dreams I will paſs ſweeping by, 
And then both hum and buz before your eye,” 
© John, By my troth, that's a very great promiſe, 
© Smith, Yes, anda moſt extraordinary comfort to boots. 
© Bayes, ** Your bed af love from dangers I will free; 
But moſt from love of any future bee. 
And when with-pity your heart-ſtrings ſhall crack, 
With empty arms I'll bear you on my back.“ 
© Smith, A pick-a-pack, a pick-a-pack. | 
* Bayes. Ay, egad; but is not that 7uant now, ha * 
4 Is it not twaut? Here's the end. 
© Then at your birth of immortality, 
Like any winged archer hence I'll fly, 
© And teach you your firſt flutt'ring in the ſky, 
© Joh, Oh, rare! this is the moſt natural refin'd fancy 
© thatever I heard, I'll ſwear, | - a 
« Bayes, Yes, Ithink, for a dead perſon, it is a good 
© way enough of making love; for, being diveſted of her 
« terreſtrial part, and all that, ſhe is only capable of theſe 
© little, pretty, amorous deſigns, that are innocent, and 
« yet paſſionate. Come, draw your ſwords, | 
K. Phy/. Come, ſword, come ſheath thyſelf within 
this breaſt, . . 
Which only in Lardella's tomb can reſt. 
K. Uſh. Come, dagger, come, and penctrate this heart, 
Which cannot from Lardella's love depart, 
Enter Pallas. 
Pal. Hold, ſiop your murd'ring hands 
At Pallas's commands ; 


For 
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For the ſuppoſed dead, Oh, Kings! 
Forbear to act ſuch deadly things. 
Lardella lives; I did but try | 
If princes for their loves. could die. 
Such celeſtial conſtancy 
Shall by the gods rewarded be : 
And from theſe fun'ral obſequies, 
A nuptial banquet ſhall ariſe. 
[The Coffin. opens, and a Banquet is diſcovered. 
Bayes. So, take away the coflin. Now it's our. This 
is the very funeral of the fair perſon which Volſcius ſent 
word was dead; and Pallas, you ſee, has turned.it into- a 
banquet. | 
Smitgi. Well, but where is this banquet ?- a 
Bayes. Nay, look you, Sir, we muſt firſt have a dance, 
for joy that Lardella is not dead. Pray, Sir, give me 
leave to bring in my things properly at leaſt, 
Smith. That, indeed, I had forgot. I aſk your pardon. 
* Bayes. Oh, d'ye ſo, Sir? I am glad you will confeſs, 
© yourfelf once in an error, Mr. Smith.“ 2 


D. AN C E. 


K. Uh. Reſplendent Pallas, we in thee do find 
The fie rceſt beauty, and a fiercer mind: 
And fince to thee Lardella's life we owe, 
We'll ſupple ſtatues in thy temple grow. 
K. Phyſ. Well, ſince alive Lardella's found, 
Let in full bowls her health go round. 
[The two Uſurpers each of them take a bowl in their bands. 
K. Uſb. But where's the wine? | 
Pal. That ſhall be mine. 
Lo, from this conquering lance (59 
Does flow the pureſt wine of France; 
| [ Fills the bowls out of her lance. 
And, to appeaſe your hunger, I 
Have in mv helmet brought a pie : 
Laſtly, to bear a part with theſe,. 
Behold a buckler made of cheeſe. [ Vaniſh Pallas. 
Bayes, There's the banquet. Are you ſatisfied now, 
Sir ?. | | 
Jobn. By my troth, now, that is new, and more than 
I expected, 
Bayes. 


* 
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Bayes. Yes, I knew this would pleaſe you; for the 
chief art in poetry is to elevate your expectation, and then 
bring you off ſome extraordinary way, 

| | Enter Drawcanfir. | 

K. Phy. What man is this, that dares diſturb our 

feaſt? (6): ; 

Draw; He that dares drink, and for that drink dares die; 

And, knowing this, dares yet drink on, am I. 

Fohn. That is, Mr. Bayes,. as much as to ſay, that tho“ 
he would rather die than not drink, yet he would fain- 
drink for all that too. 

Bayes. Right; that's the conceit on't. 

John. Tis a marvellous good one, I ſwear. 

* Bayes. (7) Now, there are ſome critics that have ad- 
© viſed me to put out the ſecond dare, and print muſt in 
© the place on't; but, *egad, I think”tis better thus a 
great deal. 

 * Fohn, Whoo! a thouſand times.“ 

Bayes. Goon then. 5 | 

X. Uh. Sir, if you pleaſe, we ſhould be glad to know, 

How long you here will ſtay, how ſoon you'll go? 

Bayes. Is not that now like a well bred perſon, 'egad 
So modeſt, ſo gent! | 

Smith, Oh, very like. | 

Draw. (8) You ſhall not know how long I here will. 

But you ſhall know I'll take the bowls away, [ſtay ;: 

[Snatches the bowls out of the Kings hands, and drinks 

them off. 

Smith, But, Mr. Bayes, is that, too, modeſt and gent? 

Bayes, No, egad, Sir; but *tis great. 

K. Uſb. (9) Tho', brother, this grum ſtranger be a: 

He'll leave us, fure, a little to gulp down. [clown,. 

Draw. Whoe'er to gulp one drop of this dare think, 

T'll ſtare away his very power to drink. 

[The two Kings ſneak off the Stage, with their Attendants. 
J drink, I huff, I ſtrut, look big and ſtare ; (10) 
And all this I can do, becauſe I dare. [Exit 

Smith, I ſuppoſe, Mr, Bayes, this is the fierce hero 
you ſpoke of. | | 

Bayes, Ves, but this is nothing: you ſhall ſee him, in 
the laſt act, win above a dozen bottles, one after another, 
*egad, as faſt as they can poſſibly come upon the ſtage. 
| | Jobn. 
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John. That will be a fight worth ſeeing indeed. 

Smith, But, pray, Mr. Bayes, why do you make the 
Kings let him uſe them fo ſcurvily? 

Bayes, Phoo |! that's to raiſe the character of Draw- 
canſir. 

Fohn, O' my word, that was well thought on. 

Bayes. Now, Sir, I'll ſhew you a ſcene indeed, or ra- 
ther, indeed, a ſcene of ſcenes, *Tis an heroic ſcene. 

Smith, And, pray, Sir, what's your deſign in this ſcene ? 

Bayes. Why, Sir, my deſign is gilded truncheons, for- 
ced conceit, ſmooth verſe, and a rant ; in fine, if this 
ſcene don't take, 'egad, I'll write no more. Come, come 
in, Mr.——a nay, come in as many as you can 
Gentlemen, I muſt deſire you to remove a little, for I 
muſt fill the ſtage. 

Smith, Why fill the ſtage ? 

Bayes. Oh, Sir, becauſe your heroic verſe never ſounds 
well, but when the ſtage is full. 


SCENE II. 
Enter Prince Prettyman and Prince Volſcius. 


Nay, hold, hold ; pray, by your leave a little. Look 
you, Sir, the drift of this ſcene is ſomewhat more than 
ordinary ; for I make them both fall out, becauſe they 
are not in love with the ſame woman. 

Smith. Not in love! You mean, I ſuppoſe, becauſe 

they are in love, Mr. Bayes ? 

Bayes, No, Sir, I ſay, not in love; chere $ a new con- 

ceit for you! Now ſpeak, 

Pret. Since fate, Prince Volſcius, now has found the 
For our fo long'd-for meeting here this day, (way 
Lend thy attention to my grand concern. 

Holſ. I gladly would that ſtory from thee learn; 

But thou to love doſt, Prettyman, incline ; 
Vet love in thy breaſt is not love in mine.. 

Bayes. Antithefis ! thine and mine. 

Pret. Since love itſelf's the ſame, why, ſhould it be 
Diff*ring in you from what it is in me? 

Bayes. Reaſoning ! *egad, I love reaſoning in verſe, 

Volſ. Love takes, cameleon-like, a various dye 
From every plant on which itſelf does lie. 


Bayes. 
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Bayes. Simile! 
Pret. Let not thy love the courſe of nature fright : 
Nature does moſt in harmony delight. 
Folſ. How weak a deity would nature prove, 
Contending with the pow'rful god of love! 
Bayes, There's a great verſe ! ; 
Holſ. If incenſe thou wilt offer at the ſhrine 
Of mighty love, burn it tonone but mine. 
Her roſy lips eternal ſweets exhale 
And her bright flames make all flames elſe look pale. 
Bayes. Egad, that is right. 
Pret. Perhaps dull incenſe may thy love ſuffice; 
But mine muſt be ador'd with ſacrifice, : 
All hearts turn aſhes, which her eyes controul: 
The body they conſume, as well as ſoul. 
LYolſ. My love has yet a power more divine: 
Victims her altars burn not, but refine ; 
Amidſt the flames they ne'er give up the ghoſt, 
But, with her looks, revive ſtill as they roaſt: _ 
In ſpite of pain and death they're kept alive; 
Her fiery eyes make them in fire ſurvive. 
Bayes. That is as well, *egad, as I can do. 
Yolſ. Let my Parthenope at length prevail. 
Bayes. Civil, 'egad. 5 
Pret. I'll ſooner have a paſſion for a whale, 
In whoſe vaſt bulk tho' ſtore of oil doth lie, 
We find more ſhape, more beauty in a fly. : 
Smith, That's uncivil, *egad. | 
Bayes. Ves; but as far fetch'd a fancy, tho*, gad, as 
e' er you ſaw. | . 
Volſ. Soft, Pretty man, let not thy vain pretence 
Of perfect love, defame love's excellence: 
Parthenope is, ſure, as far above 
All other loves, as above all his love. 
Bayes. Ay, egad, that ſtrikes me! 
Pret. To blame my Cloris gods would not pretend. 
Bayes. Now mark. 
HVolſ. Were all gods join'd they could not hope to mend 
My better choice; for fair Parthe nope 
Gods would themſelves ungod themſelves to ſee. (11) 
Bayes, Now the rant's a coming. | 


Prei. 
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Pret, (12) Durſt any of the gods be fo uncivil, 
I'd make that god ſubſcribe himſelf a devil. 
Bayes. Ah, gadzookers, that's well writ ! 
| | [Seratching his head, his peruke falls off, 
Yolſ. Couldſt thou that god from heaven to earth 
tranſlate, 
He could not fear to want a heav'nly ſtate ; 
Parthenope, on earth, can heaven create. 
Pret. Cloris does heav'n itſelf io far excel, 
She can tranſcend the joys of heav'n in hell. 

Bayes. There's a bold flight for you now! *Sdeath, I 
have loſt my peruke. Well, gentlemen, this is what I 
never yet ſaw any one-could write, but myſelf, Here's 
true ſpirit and flame all through, egad 80, ſo, pray, 
clear the ſtage. | He puts them off the Stage. 

John. I wonder how the coxcomb has got the knack of 
writing ſmooth verſe thus. | 

Smith, Why, there's no need of brains for this: tis 
but ſcanning the labours on the finger. But where's the 
ſenſe of it ? 

John. Oh, for that he deſires to be excuſed! He is too 
proud a man to creep ſervilely after ſenſe, Iaffure you. (13) 
But, pray, Mr. Bayes, why is this ſcene all in verſe ? 

Bayes. Oh, Sir! the ſubject is too great for proſe, 

Smith, Well faid, i'faith! I'll give thee a pot of ale 
for that anſwer ; *tis well worth it. | 

Bayes, Come, with all my heart. 

I'll make that god ſubſcribe himſelf a devil, 
That ſingle line, egad, is worth all that my brother poets 
ever writ—Let down the curtain. [Exeunt, 


Exp of the Fovarñ Acr, 


= . 


— 


ACT W GENE I: 


Enter Bayes and the two Gentlemen, 


| BAYEs. 
OW, gentlemen, I will be bold to ſay Pll ſhew you 
the greateſt ſcene that ever England ſaw : T mean 
not for words, for thoſe I don't value; but for ſtate, ſhew, 
and magnificence, In fine, I'll juſtify it to be as grand 
| to 
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to the eye, every whit, *egad, as that great ſcene in Harry 
the Eighth, and grander too, 'egad; for inſtead of two 
biſhops, I bring in here four cardinals, | 
[ The Curtain is draws up, the tauo uſurping Kings appear 
in ſlate, with the four Cardinals, Prince Prettyman, 
Prince Volſcius, Amaryllis, Cloris, Parthenope, 
Sc. Before them a Herald, and Serjeants at Arms, 
avith Maces, | . 
Smith. Mr. Bayes, pray, what is the reaſon tliat two of 
the Cardmals are in hats, and the other in caps? 
- Bayes. Why, Sir, becauſe — By gad, I won't tell 
you. Your country-friend, Sir, grows ſo troubleſome— 
K. Uh. Now, Sir, to the buſineſs of the day. 
X. Phy. Speak, Volſcius. . © 
Yol/. Dread Sovereign Lords, my zeal to you muſt not 
invade my duty to your ſon; let me intreat that great 
Prince Prettyman firſt do ſpeak, whole high pre-eminence 
in all things that do bear the name of good, may juſtly 
claim that privilege. | 
Bayes. Here it begins to unfold ; you may perceive, 
now, that he is his ſon, . 8 
John. Ves, Sir, and we are very much beholden te 
you for that diſcovery. | 
Pret. Royal father, upon my knees I beg, 
I hat the illuſtrious Volſcius firſt be heard. 
Yolſ. That preference is only due to Amaryllis, Sir. 
Bayes. I'll make her ſpeak very well by-and-by, you 
ſhall ſee. | | | 
Am. Invincible Sovereigns [Soft Muſics 
K. Ujh. (1) But-ſtay, what ſound is this invades our 
| .. 2 ears? : 
R. Phy/. Sure *tis the muſic of the moving ſpheres ! 
Pret. Behold, with wonder, yonder comes from far 
A godlike cloud, and a triumphant car, 
In which our two right Kings fit, one by one, 
With virgins veſts, and laurel-garlands on. 
X. Uſ. Then brother 
K. Phy. is time we ſhould begone. 
{ The txwo Uſurpers fecal out of the Throne, and go away. 
Bayes. Look you now, did not I tell you that this would 
be as eaſy a change as the other? 
1 Smith, 
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Smith. Yes, faith, you did ſo; tho' I confeſs I could 
not believe you ; but you have brought it about, I ſee. 
[The two right Kings of Brentferd deſcend in the clouds, 
ſinging, in qwhite garments, ani three Fidlers fitting 
before them, in green. ag” 1 
© Bayes, Now, becauſe the two right Kings deſcend | 
from above, I make them fing to the tune and ſtile of 
our modern ſpirits, | 
I King, (2) Haſte, brother King, we are ſent from 
2 King, Let us move, let us move, { aboves 
Move to remove the fate 
Of Brentford's long united ſtate. - 
© 1 King, Tarra, ran, tarra, full eaſt and by ſouth, 
* 2 King, We fail with thunder in our mouth. 
* In Forcing noon-day, whilſt the traveller ſtays; 
* Buſy, buſy, buſy, buſy we buſtle along, 
Mounted upon warm Phcebus's ray 
* Thro' the heavenly throng, 
* Haſting to thoſe 
© Who will feaſt us at night with a pig's petty toes» 
* x Arg. And we'll fall with our plate 
| In an ollis of hate. 

© King. But now ſupper's done, the ſervitor's try 
Linke ſoldiers, to ſtorm a whole half - moon pye. 

* 1 King. They gather, they gather hot cuſtards in ſpoons, 
But, alas! I muſtleave theſe half-moons, | 
And repair to my truſty dragoons. | 

* 2 King, Oh, ſtay! for you need not as yet go aſtray; 

* The tide, like a friend, has brought ſhips in our way, 
And on their high ropes we will play: 
Like maggots in filberts, we'll ſnug in our ſhell, 
We'll friſk in our ſhell, 
We'll friſk in our ſhell, 
And farewel, 

* 1 King. But the ladies have all inclination to dance, 
And the green frogs croak out a Coranto of France, 
* Bayes, Is not that pretty now? The fidlers are all 

in green, 

* Smith, Ay, but they play no Coranto. 
* John, No, but they play a tune that's a great deal 


© better, 
| E | Bayes. 


* 


| 
| 


| 
ö 
| 
; 
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' * Bayes. No Coranto, quoth-a! That's a good one, 
© with all my heart. Come, ſing on. | 

2 King, Now mortals that hear 

| Hou we tilt and career, 
With wonder will fear 
_ © The erent of ſuch things as ſhall never appear. 
© 1 King. Stay you, to fulfil what the gods have decreed, 
* 2 King, Then call me to help you, if there ſhall be need. 
* 1 King. So firmly reſolv'd is a true Brentford King, 

* To fave the diſtreſs'd, and help co em bring, 

That e'er a full pot of good ale you can Twallow, 

© He's here with a whoop, and gone with a holla. 

* [Bayes filips bis fingers, and ſings after them. 

* Bayes, He's here with a whoop, and gone with a 

holla, 
< 'This, Sir, you muſt know, I thought once to have 
brought in with a conjurer. (3) - 

* Fohn, Ay, that would have been better. 

* Bayes. No, faith, not when you conſider it ; for thus 
© 1t is more compendious, and does the thing every whit 
« as well. 

* Smith, Thing ! What thing ? | | 

* Bayes. Why, bring them down again into the throne, 


© Sjr; what thing would you have? 


* Smith, Well, but methinks the ſenſe of this ſong is 
not very plain, 

* Bayes. Plain! Why, did you ever hear any people 
© in clouds ſpeak plain? They muſt be all for flight 
of fancy at its full range, without the leaſt check or 
* controul upon it. When once you tie up ſpirits and 
s people in clouds to ſpeak plain, you ſpoil all. : 

Smith. Bleſs me, what a monſter's this!“ 

[The two Kings 'light out of the Clouds, and flep into the 
Thrones. 

1 King, Come, now to ſerious counſel we'll advance. 

2 King. I do agree; but firſt, let's have a dance. 

Bayes, Ri ght! you did that very well, Mr. Cartwright. 
But firſt, let's have a dance. Pray, remember that: be 
ſure you do it always juſt ſo; for it muſt be done as if it 
were the effect of thought and premeditation. But firſt, 
let's have a dance. Pray, remember that. 4 4 

a u. 
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Smith, Well, J can hold no longer; I muſt gag this 
rogue; there's no enduring of him. ; 
John, No, pr'ythee, make uſe of thy patience a little 
longer; let's ſee the end of him now. 
Dance a grand Dance. 
Bayes. This, now, is an ancient dance, of right belong- 
ing to the Kings of Brentford ; but ſince derived, with & 
little alteration, to the Inns of Court. 
An Alarm, Enter two Heralds, 
1 King. What ſaucy groom moleſts our privacies ? 
1 Her. The army, at the door, and in diſguiſe, 
Defires a word with both your Majeſties. | 
2 Her, mo from Knightſbridge hither march'd by 
ealth. + 
2 King, Bid them attend a- while, and drink our health. 
Smith, How, Mr. Bayes ? The army in diſguiſe ! 
Bayes. Ay, Sir, for fear the uſurpers might diſcover 
them that went out but juſt now, ' 
Smith, Why, what if they had diſcovered them ? 
Dayes. Why, then they had broke the deſign. 
1 King, Here, take five guineas for thoſe warlike men. 
2 King, And here's five more ; that makes the ſum 


Juſt ten, 
1 Her. We have not ſeen ſo much the Lord knows 
when. [Exeunt Heralds. 


* x King. Speak on, brave Amaryllis.. | 
5 2 Sovereigns, blame not my modeſty, 
if, at this grand conjuncture f # 
[Drums beat behind the Stage. 
1 King. (4) What dreadtul noiſe is this that come 
and goes ? | 
Enter a Soldier with his Sword drawn. | 
Sold. Haſte hence, great Sirs, your royal perſons fave, 
For the event of war no mortal knows : 
The army, wrangling for the gold you gave, - 
Firſt fell to words, and then to handy-blows. 
Exc 
Bayes. Is not that now a pretty kind of a ſtanza, and a 
handſome come-off ? =. 
2 King, Oh, dangerous eſtate of ſovereign power! 
Obnoxious to the change of every hour. 
E 2 


2 King. 
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1 King, Let us for ſhelter in our cabinet ſtay : 
Perhaps theſe threat'ning ſtorms may paſs away. 
; [ Exeunt, 
John. But, Mr. Bayes, did not you promiſe us, juſt 
now, to make Amaryllis ſpeak very well ? 
Bayes. Ay, and ſo ſhe would have done, but that they 
- hindered her. 
Smith, How, Sir! whether you would or no? 
Bayes. Ay, Sir; the plot lay ſo, that, I vow to gad, it 
was not to be avoided. | 
Smith, Marry, that was hard. 
Ju But, pray, who hindered her? 
ayes. Why, the battle, Sir, that's juſt coming in * at 
* the door: and T'll tell you now a ſtrange thing; tho! I 
don't pretend to do more than other men, egad, 1'll 
give you both a whole week to gueſs how T'll repreſent 
this battle, | 
* Smith, T had rather be bound to fight your battle, I 
© afſure you, Sir. 
* Bayes. Whoo ! there's it now—Fight a battle! there's 
© the common error. I knew preſently where I ſhould 
© have you. Why, pray, Sir, do but tell me this one 
thing: Can you think it a decent thing, in a battle be- 
4 
o 


fore ladies, to have men run their ſwords thro? one ano- 
ther, and all that ? 
« 7ohn, No, faith, *tis not civil. 
 * Bayes. Right; on the other ſide, to have a long re- 
© lation of ſquadrons here, and ſquadrons there; what is 
it but dull prolixity ? 

* 7obn. Excellently reaſon'd, by my troth ! 

© Bayes. Wherefore, Sir, to avoid both theſe indeco- 
* rums, I ſum up the whole battle in the repreſentation 
of two perſons only, no more; and yet ſo lively, that, 
© I vow to gad, you would ſwear ten thouſand men were 
at it really engag'd. Do you mark me? 
« Smith, Yes, Sir; but J think I ſhould hardly ſwear, 
tho?, for all that. | | 
* Bayes, By my troth, Sir, but you would, tho', when 
you ſee it; for I make them both come out in armour, 
cap-a pie, with their ſwords drawn, and hung with a 
ſcarlet ribbon at their wriſt, which, you know, repre- 
ſents fighting encugh. 


« 7ohn, Ay, ay, ſo much, that if I were in your place, 
I would 
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I would make them go out again, without ever ſpeak- 
ing one word. 

* Bayes, No, there you are out; for I make each of 
© them hold a lute in his hand, 
« Smith. _—_ Sir, inſtead of a buckler ? 
* Bayes. „Lord, Lord! inſtead of a buckler > 
Pray, Sir, % you aſk no more queſtions, I make them, 
Sirs, play the battle in recitati vo. And here's the con- 
ceit. Juſt at the very ſame inſtant that one ſings, the 
other, Sir, recovers you his ſword, and puts himſelf 
into a warlike poſture; ſo that you have at once your 
ear entertained with mulic and good language, and: 
your eye ſatisfied wich the garb and ACCOULTEMENtS of. 
War. 
« Smith, J confeſs, Sir, you ſtupify me:. 
© Bayes, You ſhall ſee. 
John. But, Mr, Bayes,. might not we have a: betle 
© fighting ? For I love thoſe plays where they cut and 
+ flaſh one another upon the ſtage for a whole hour to- 
gether. 

* Bayes, Why, then, to tell you true, I have contrived: 
: 10 both ways; but you ſhall have my recitativo firſt. 

© John. Ay, now you are right; there is nothing then 

can be objected againſt it. 

* Bayes. (5) True; and fo, egad, I'll make it to 2 
© tragedy in a trice. 


. 


* 


& Enter at ſeveral Doors the General and 1 
© ral, armed cap-a- pie, æbith each of them a lute in his: 
c head and a fwword drawn, and hung a0 a ſcarlet 
« ribbon at his ar. (6) 


Lit. Gen. Villain, thou lyeſt ! 
Gen. [7) Arm, arm, Gonſalvo, arm; what ho! 
| + The lie no fleſh can brook,. I trow, 
© Lt. Oer. Advance from Acton with the muſqueteers. 
& Gen. (8) Draw down the Chelſea cuiraſſiers. : 
© Lt. Gen. (9) The band you boaſt of Chelſea cuiraſſiers,, 
© Shall, in my Putney pikes, now meet their peers. 
6 Gen. Chiſwickians, aged, and renown'd in fight, 
Join with the Hammerſmith brigade, 
L. Gen. You'll find my Mortlake boys will-do them 
right, 
& Unleſs by y numbers overlaid, 
E z. Gene. 
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« Gen, Let the left-wing of Twickenham foot advance, 
And line that eaſtern hedge. 5 e 
« Lt, Gen. The horſe I rais'd in Petty-France, 
„Shall try their chance, 
And fcour the meadows, over-grown with ſedge. 
© Gen. Stand! give the word, 
© Lt. Gen. Bright ſword. 
© Gen, That may be thine, 
© But 'tis not mine. 
& Lt, Gen, (10) Give fire, give fire, at once give fire, 
And let thoſe recreant troops perceive mine ire, 
© Gen, Purſue, purſue ; they flie 
| That firſt did give the lie. [Exeunt; 
© Bayes. This now is not improper, I think; becauſe 
© the ſpectators know all theſe towns, and may eaſily 
* conceive them to be within the dominions of the two. 
kings of Brentford. 
* John. Moſt exceeding well defigned !* 
Bayes, How do you think I have contrived to give a. 
ſtop to this battle. 
Smith, How ? | 
Bayes, By an eclipſe ; which, let me tell you, is a kind 
of fancy that was yet never ſo much as thought of, but 
by myſelf, and one perſon more, that ſhall be nameleſs. 
| Euter Lieutenant- General. | 
Lt. Gen. What midnight darkneſs does invade the day, 
And ſnach the victor from his conquer'd prey? 
Is the ſun weary of this bloody fight, 
And winks upon us with the eye of light? 
*Tis an echpte ! This was unkind, Oh, moon, 
To clap between me and the ſun ſo ſoon. 
Fooliſh eclipſe ! thou this in vain haſt done; 
My brighter honour had eclips'd the ſun, | 
But now behold eclipſes two in one. [Exit ) 
John. This is an admirable repreſentation of a battle, 
as ever I ſaw. 
Bayes. Ay, Sir: but how would you fancy now to re- 
preſent an eclipſe ? | 
Smith, Why, that's to be ſuppoſed. | 
Bayes. Suppoſed! Ay, you are ever at your ſuppoſe ; 
ha, ha, ha! Why, you may as well ſuppoſe the whole 
play. No, it muſt come in upon the ſtage, that's cer- 
tain: 
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tain: but in ſome odd way that may delight, amuſe, and 
all that. I have a conceit for it; that I am ſure is new, 
and I believe to the purpoſe. 

Fohn, How's that ? | 

Bayes. Why, the truth is, I took the firſt hint of this 
out of a dialogue between Phcebus and. Aurora, in the 
Slighted Maid; which, by my troth, was very pretty; 
but I think you would confeſs this is a little better. 

John. No doubt on't, Mr, Bayes, a great deal better. 

[Bayes hugs Johnſon, then turns to Smith. 

Bayes. Ah, dear rogue! But — 2 —— Sir, you have 
heard, I ſuppoſe, that your eclipſe of the moon is no- 
thing elſe but an interpoſition of the earth between the 
ſun and moon; as likewiſe your eclipſe of the ſun is 
cauſed by an. interlocation of. the moon betwixt the earth 
and the ſun, 

Smith, J have heard ſome ſuch thing indeed. 

Bayes. Well, Sir, then what do I, but make the earth, 
ſun, and: moon, come out upon the ſtage, and dance the 
hay, Hum! and of neceſſity, by the very nature of this. 
dance, the earth muſt. be ſometimes between the ſun and 
the moon, and the moon between: the earth and ſun: 
and there you have both eclipſes by demonſtration. 

John. That muſt needs be very fine, truly. 

Bayes. Yes, it has fancy in it. And then, Sir, that 
there may be ſomething in it too of a joke, I bring them 
in all finging, and make the moon ſell the earth a bar- 
gain. Come, come out, Eclipſe, to the tune of. Tom. 
Tyler. | | 


Enter Luna.. 
Luna, Orbis, Oh, Orbis 
Come to me, thou little rogue, Orbis. 
Enter the Earth. 
Orb. (11) Who calls Terra Firma, pray ?. 
Luna, Luna, that ne'er ſhines by day, 
Orb. What means Luna in a veil? 
Luna. Luna means to ſhew her tail.. 
Bayes.. There's the-bargain. 
| Euter Sol, to the tune of Robin Hood. 
Sol. Fye, ſiſter, fye! thou makeſt me muſe, 
Derry down, derry. down. 


To ſee the Orb abuſe.. 


Luna. 
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Luna. J hope his anger will not move; 
Since I ſhew'd it out of love, | 
Hey down, derry down. 
Orb. Where ſhall I thy true love know, | 
Thou pretty, pretty moon? 
Luna. (12) To-morrow ſoon, e' er it be noon, 
On mount Veſuvio. 
Sol. Then I will ſhine. [Bis. 
[To the Tune of Trenchmore.. 

Orb. And I will be fine. 

Luna. (13) And I will drink nothing but Lippara wine. 

Omnes. And we, Oe. 1 8 

[As they dance the hay, Bayes ſpeaks. 

Bayes. Now the earth's before the moon; now the 

moon's before the ſun ; there's the eclipſe again, | 

Smith. He's mightily taken with this, I ſee. 

Fohn. Ay, tis {o extraordinary, how can he chuſe ? 

Bayes. So, now, vaniſh eclipſe, and enter t'other bat- 

tle, and fight. Here now, it. I am not miſtaken, you 
will fee fighting enough. 

[Battle is fought between Foot and great Hobbey-horſes.. 
At laßt Drawcanfir comes in, and kills them all on both © 
Sives, All the evchile the battle is fighting, Bayes is 
telling them when to ſhout, and ſhouts aui th them, 

Draw. Others may boaſt a fingle man to kill; 

But I the blood of thouſands daily ſpill. 

Let petty kings the names of parties know: 

Where'er I come, I flay both friend and foe. 

'The ſwifteſt horſemen my ſwift rage controuls, 

And from their bodies drives their trembling ſouls. 

If they had wings, and to the gods could fly, 

I would purſue, and beat them through the ſky ; 

And make proud Jove with all his thunder, fee 

This fingle arm more dreadful is than he. [Zit. 
" Bayes. There's a brave fellow for you now, Sirs. Vou 
may talk of your Hectors and Achilles, and I know not. 
who; but I defy all your hiitories, and your romances: 
too, to fkew me one ſuch conqueror as this Drawcanfir, 

John. I (wear, I think you may. 

Smith. But, Mr. Bayes, how ſhall. all theſe dead men: 

go off? for I ſee none alive to help them. 

Bayes, Go off, why, as they came on; upon their legs: 


how ſhould they go off! Why, do you think the 3 
1 ere 
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here don't know they are not dead? He's mighty igno- 
rant, poor man! Your friend here is very filly, Mr. 
Johnſon, 'egad he is, ha, ha, ha! Come, Sir, I'll ſhew 
you how they ſhall go off. (14) Riſe, riſe, Sirs, and go 
about your buſineſs. There's go off for you now. Ha, 
ha, ha! Mr. Ivory, a word. Gentlemen, I'll be with 
you preſently. [ Exit, 

John. Will you ſo? Then we'll begone. 

Smith, Ay, pr'ythee let's go, that we may preſerve our 
hearing. One battle more will take mine quite away. 

[ Exeunt, 
Enter Bayes and Players. 

Bayes. Where are the gentlemen ? 

1/t Play. They are gone, Sir. 

Bayes. Gone! *Sdeath ! this laſt act is beſt of all! T'11 
go fetch them again. [ Exit, 
1/2 Play. What ſhall we do, now he's gone away? 

2d Play. Why ſo much the better; then let's go to 


dinner. : 
3d Play. Stay, here's a foul piece of paper. Let's ſee 


what it is. 
3d or 4th Play. Ay, ay, come, let's hear it. 
[ Reads. The Argument of the Fifth AF, 
3d Play. Cloris at length, being ſenſible of prince 
Prettyman's paſſion, conſents to marry him; but juſt as 
they are going to church, prince Prettyman meeting, by 
chance, with old Joan, the chandler's widow, and remem- 
bering it was ſhe. that firſt brought him acquainted with 
Cloris, out of a high point of honour, breaks off his 
match with Cloris, and marries old Joan. Upon which, 
Cloris, in deſpair, drowns herſelf ; and prince Pretty- 
man, diſcontentedly, walks by the river-ſide. This will 
never do: tis juſt like the reſt. Come, let's begone. 
Moft of the Players. Ay, pox on it, let's go away. 
[ Exeunt, 
Enter Bayes. | 
Bayes. A plague on them both for me, they have made 
me ſweat to run after them. A couple of ſenſeleſs raſcals, 
that had rather go to dinner, than ſee this play out, with 
a pox to them. What comfort has a man to write for 
ſuch dull rogues? Come, Mr.——a——yhere are you, 


vir? Come away, quick, quick, 


Eater 


* 
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Enter Stage Keeper. 

Stage-F. Sir, they are gone to dinner. 

Bayes. Yes, I know the gentlemen are gone; but I aſk 
for the players. | | 

Stage-k, Why, an't pleaſe your worſhip, Sir, the 
players are gone to dinner too. 

Bayes. How ! are the players gone to dinner? *Tis 
impoſſible ! The players gone to dinner! *Egad, if they 
are, I'll make them know what it is to injure a perſon 
that does them the honour to write for them, and all 
that. A company of proud, conceited, humourous, 
_ croſs-grained perſons, and all that. *Egad, I'll make 

them the 9 wp contemptible, deſpicable, inconſiderable 
perſons, and all that, in the whole world, for this trick. 
Egad, I'll be revenged on them; I'll ſell this play to 
the other houſe, | 

Stage-k, Nay, good Sir, don't take away the book; 

ou'll diſappoint the company that comes to ſee it acted 

ere this afternoon. 

Bayes. That's all one, I muſt reſerve this comfort to 
myſelf; my play and I ſhall go together; we will not 
part, indeed, Sir, 3 

Stage-k, But what will the town ſay, Sir! 

Bayes. The town ! Why, what care I for the town? 
*Egad the town uſed me as ſcurvily as the players have 
done; but I'll be revenged on them too; for I'll lam- 
poon them all. And fince they will not admit of my 
plays, they ſhall know what a ſatyriſt I am. And ſo fare- 
wel to this ſtage, egad, for ever. [Exit Bayes, 

| Enter Players. | 

1/7 Play, Come then, let's ſet up bills for another play. 

2d Play. Ay, ay; we ſhall loſe nothing by this, I 
warrant you. 

1/ Play. I am of your opinion. But, before we go, 
let's ſee Haynes and Shirley practiſe the laſt dance; for 
that may ſerve us another time. 

2% Play. Vil call them in: I think they are but in the 
tiring room, N ' 
The Dance done. 
1/. Play. Come, come; let's go away to dinner. 


| [ Excunts. 
Exp. of the Firrz AcT» 
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HE play is at au end; but where's the plot? 

That circumflance our poet Bayes forgot. 
And we can boaſt, though *tis a plotting age, 
No place is freer from it than the flage, 
The antients plotted, though, and ſirove to pleaſe, 
With ſenſe that might be underſtood with eaſe : 
They every ſcene with ſo much wit did flore, 
That who brought any in, auent out with more, 
But this new way of wit does ſo Surpriſe 
Men loſe their auits in wond”ring aubere it lies, 
If it be true, that monſtrous births preſage 
The following miſchiefs that afflii the age, 
And ſad diſafters to the flate proclaim, 
Plays awithout head or tail may do the ſame. 
Wherefore for ours, and for the kingdoms peaca, 
May this prodigious way of writing ceaſe, 
Let's have at leaff once in our lives a time, 
When aue may hear ſome reaſon, not all rhime. 
We have theſe ten years felt its influence; 
Pray let this prove a year of proſe and ſenſe. 
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Tur PUBLISHER To TH READER. 


1 canſt not be ignorant that the town has had 
an eager expectation of a Key to the Rehearſal, 
erer fince it firſt appeared in print, and none has more 
- earneſtly deſired it than myſelf, : though in vain ; till 
lately, a gentleman of my acquaintance recommended me 
to a perſon, who, he believed, could give me a further 
light into this matter, than I had hitherto met with from 
any hand, | 
In a ſhort time I traced him out; and when I had 
found him, be appeared ſuch a poſitive dogmatical ſpark, 
that I began to repent of my trouble in ſearching after 
him, X | 
It was my misfortune, over a pot of beer, to bepin a 
ſhort diſcourſe of the modern poets and actors; and im- 
mediately he fell into a great paſſion, and ſwore that there 


were very few perſons ay who deſerved the — 
$i 


4161 

of a good dramatic poet, or natural actor; and declaimed 
againſt the preſent practice of the Engliſh ſtage with 
much violence ; ſaying, he believed the two companies 
were joined in a confederacy againſt Smithfield, and re- 
ſolved to ruin their fair, by outdoing them in their bom- 
baſtic. bills, and ridiculous repreſenting their plays; add- 

ing, that he hoped-e'er long Mr. Collier and others would 
write them down to the devil. At the ſame time, he 
could not forbear to extol the excellent decorum and ac- 
tion of former years ; and magnified the poets of the laſt 
age, eſpecially Johnſon, Shakeſpeare, and Beaumont. 

I bore all this with tolerable patience, knowing it to 
be too common with old men to commend the paſt age, 
and rail at the preſent; and ſo took my leave of him for 
that time, with an intent never to trouble him more, 
and without acquainting him with my bulineſs. 

When next I ſaw the gentleman, my friend, who re- 
commended him to me, I told him how I was entertain- 
ed by his Cynical acquaintance. He laughed, but bid 
me not be diſcouraged, ſaying, that fit of railing would 
ſoon have been over; and when his juſt indignation had 
ſpent itſelf, you might have imparted your bufineſs to 
him, and received a more ſatis factory account. How- 
ever, {ſaid he) go to him again from me, take him to 
the tavern, and mollify his aſperity with a bottle; thwart 
not his diſcourſe, but give him his own * ty and I'll 
warrant you he'll open his budget, and ſatisfy your ex- 
pectation. h X 

I followed my friend's directions, and found the 
event anſwerable to his prediction. | 

Not long after, I met him in Fleet-ſtreet, and carried 
him tothe Old Devil: and ere we had emptied one bottle, 
tound him of a quite different humour from what I left 
him in the time before: he appeared in his diſcourſe to 
be a very honeſt true Engliſhman; a hearty lover of his 
country, and the government thereof, both in church 
and ſtate, a loyal ſubject to his ſovereign, an enemy to 
popery and tyranny, idolatry and ſuperſtition, antimo- 
narchical government and confuſion, irreligion and en- 
rhutbaſm, In ſhort, I found him a perſon of a compe- 
tent knowledge in the afFair I went to him about, and 
ene who underſtood the Engliſh ſtage very well; - 

tho 
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tbo' ſomewhat poſitive, as I ſaid before, yet I obſerved. 
he always took care to have truth on his fide, before he. 
affirmed, or denied any thing with more than ordinary 
heat; and when he was ſo guarded, he was immoveable. 

When I had diſcovered thus much, and called for the 
ſecond bottle, I told him from whom I came, and the 
cauſe of my addreſſing to him. He defired my patience 
till he ſept to his lodgings, which were near the tavern 
and after a ſhort ſpace he returned, and brought. with- 
him the papers which contain the following Notes. 

When he had read them to me, I liked them ſo well 
that I defired the printing of them, provided they were 
genuine; he aſſured me they were, and told me farther, 


that while this farce was compoſing and altering, he 


had frequent occaſions of being with the author, of pe- 
ruſing his papers, and hearing diſcourſe of the ſeveral 
plays he expoſed, and their authors; inſomuch that few 
perſons , had the. like opportunities of knowing his true 
meaning as he himſelf 4 | : = 
If any other. perſon had known the author's mind ſo 
exactly, in all the ſeveral particulars, *tis more than, 
robable.they. would have been made public before now : 
ut nothing of this nature. haying appeared theſe two and, 
thirty years, (for ſo long, has this, farce flouriſhed in 
print) we 2 reaſonably and ſafely conelude, that there 
is no other ſuch like copy in being; and that theſe re- 
marks are genuine, and taken from the great perſons own, 
mouth and papers, 5 | 
I was very well ſatisfied with this account, and more . 
deſirous to print it than ever; only J told him, I thought. 
it. would be very advantageous to the ſale of theſe annota- 
tions, to have a preface to them, under the name of him 
who was ſo well acquainted with the author; but could 
not, by all the arguments 1 was maſter of, obtaia his 
conſent, tho' we debated the point a pretty while. 
He alleged for his excuſe, that ſuch an undertaking. 
would be. very improper for him, becauſe he ſhould be 
forced to name ſeveral perſons, and ſome of great fami- 
lies to whom he had been obliged; and he was very un- 
willing to offend any perſon. of quality, or run the hazard 
of making ſuch. who are, or may be his friends, become 
his enemies; tho? he ſhould only act the part of an hi- 
| F 2 , Roriang 
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ſtorian, barely reciting the words he heard from our 
author, 

However, ſaid he, if you think a preface of ſuch abſo- 
lute neceſſity, you may eafily recolle& matter enough 
from the diſcourſe which hath paſſed between us on this 
ſubject, to enable yourſelf, or any other for you, to 
write one; eſpecially if you conſider there are but two 
topics to be inſiſted on. 8 
: 1. To give the reader an account of the writer of this 

arce. 8 

2. The motives which induced him to compoſe it. 

I can ſtay no longer now, ſaid he; but if you deſire 
any further direction in this matter meet me here to- 
morrow night, and I will diſcourſe more particularly on 
theſe two heads, and then take my leave of you: wiſh- 
ing you good ſucceſs with your preface, and that your 
key may prove a golden one. | We 

Now, kind reader, having received all the inſtruc- 
tions I could gain from my refolute ſpark at our ſeveral 
meetings, I muſt ſtand on my own legs, and turn prefa- 
cer, tho' againſt my will. And thus I ſer out. 

1. To tell thee what all perſons, who are any thing 
acquainted with the ſtage, know already: ve. That this 
farce way, wrote by the moſt noble George Villiers, late 
duke of Buckingham, &c, a perſon of a great deal of 
natural wit and ingenuity, and of excellent judgment, 
particularly in matters of this nature ; his forward genius 
was improved by a liberal education, and the converſa- 
tion of the greateſt perſons in his time; and all theſe 
cultivated and improved by ſtudy and travel, 

By the tormer, he became well acquainted with the 
writings of the moſt celebrated poets of the late age; 
Viz, Shakeſpeare, Beaumont, and Johnſon, (the laſt of 
whom he knew perſonally, being thirteen years old when 
he died), as alſo with the famous company of actors at 
Black-Friars, whom he always admired. 

He was likewiſe very intimate with the poets of his 
time; as Sir John Denham, Sir John Suckling, the 
Lord Falkland, Mr. Sydney Godolphin, (a near relation 
to the late Lord high treaſurer of England, the glory of 
that ancient family) Mr. Waller, and Mr, Cowley ; on 


the laſt of whom he beſtowed a genteel annuity _— 
is 
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| bis life, end poblemonument in Weſtminiter-Abbey, 


after his deceaſe. 

By travel he had the opportunity of obſerving the de- 
corum of foreign theatres; eſpecially the French, under 
the regulation of Monſieur Corneille, before it was ſo far 
Italiapated, and over-run with opera and farce, as now it 
is; and before the venom thereof had croſſed the narrow 
ſeas, and poiſoned the Engliſh ſtage, we being naturally 
prone to imitate the French in their faſhions, manners, 
and cuſtoms, let. them be ever ſo vicious, fantaſtic, or 
ridiculous. 

By what has been faid on this head, I hope thou art 
fully ſatisfied who was the author of this piece, which: 
the learned and judicious Dr. Burnet (late biſhop of Sa- 
rum) calls a correction, and an unmerciful expoſing ;. and 

1 believe thou haſt as little cauſe to doubt of his being: 
able to perform it. 

Had this great perſon been endued with conſtancy and: 
ſteadineſs of mind, equal to his other abilities, both na- 
tural and acquired, he had been the moſt complete gen- 
tleman in his tune, | 

I ſhall proceed to ſhew, 

2. The motives which induced him to undertake it. 

The civil war ſilenced the ſtage for almoſt twenty years, 
though not near ſo lewd then, as it is ſince grown; and 
it had been happy for England, if this had been the worſt 
effect of that war. The many changes of government 
that ſucceeded the diſſolution of the ancient conſtitution, 
made the people very uneaſy, and unanimouſly deſirous. 
of its reſtitution ; which was effected by a. free parlia- 


ment. in the year 1660. 


This ſudden revolution, which is beſt known by the 
name of the Reſtoration, brought with it many ill cuſ- 
roms, from the ſeveral countries to. which the kipg and 
the cavaliers were retired, during their exile, which 
proved very pernicieus to our Engliſh conſtitution; by cor- 
rupting our morals, and to which the reviving the ſtage, 
and bringing women on it, and encouraging and applaud- 
ing the many lewd, ſenſeleſs, and unnatural plays, that 
e upon this great change, did very mach contti- 
bats” 


F 3 Then 
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Then appeared ſuch plays as theſe; The Siege of 
Rhodes, part I. acted at the Cock- pit, before the Keſto- 
ration; The Playhouſe to be let; The Slighted Maid, 
The United Kingdoms; The Wild Gallant; The Eng- 
liſh Monfieur; The Villain; and the like. . 

Vou will meet with ſeveral paſſages out of all theſe, 
except the United Kingdoms, (which was never printed) 
in the following notes; as you will find out of ſeveral 
other plays, which are here omitted. 

Our moſt noble author, to manifeſt his juſt indignation 
and hatred of this fulſome new way of writing, uſed his 
utmoſt intereft and endeavours to ſtifle it at its firſt ap- 
pearance on the ſtage, by engaging all his friends to ex- 

lode and run down theſe plays, eſpecially the United 
Eisen which had like to have brought his life into 


danger. 


The author of it being nobly born, of an ancient and 
numerous family, had many of his relations and friends 
in the Cock-pit, during the acting it; fome of them 
pereeiving his Grace to head a party, who were very 
active in damning the play, by hiſſing and laughing im- 
moderately, at the ſtrange conduct thereof, there were 
erſfons laid wait for him, as he came out: but there 
bang a great tumult and uproar in the houſe, and the 
aſſages near it, he eſcaped ; but he was threatened hard: 
kes er the bufineſs was compoſed in a ſhort time, tho? 
by what means J have not been informed. 
After this, our author endeavoured by writing, to ex- 
poſe the follies of theſe new-faſhioned plays, in their pro- 


per colours, and to ſet them in ſo clear a light, that the 


people might be able to diſcover what traſh it was, of 
which they were fo fond, as he plainly hints in the pro- 
logue ; and ſo ſet himſelf to the compoſing of this farce. 

When his Grace began it, I could never learn, nor is 
It very material. 

Thus much we may certainly gather from the editions 
of the plays reflected on in it, that it was before the end 
of 1663, and finiſhed before the end of 1664 becauſe 
it had been ſeveral times rehearſed, the players were per- 


fect in their parts, and all things in readinefs for its acting, 


before the great plague, 1665, which prevented it. 
But what was ſo ready for the ſtage, and fo near being 
acted, at the breaking out of the terrible fickneſs, was 
2 | very 
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very different from what you have ſince ſeen in print: in 
that he called his poet Bilboa; by which name, the town 
generally underſtood Sir Robert Howard to be the perſon 
pointed at. Beſides, there were very tew of this new ſort 
of plays then extant, except theſe betore-mentioned, at 
that time; and more than were in being, could not be 
ridiculed, 5 

The acting of this farce being thus hindered, it was 
laid by for ſeveral years, and came not on the public 
theatre till the year 1671. d 

During this interval, many great plays came forth, 
writ in heroic rhyme ; and on the death of Sir William 
D'Avenant, 1669, Mr. Dryden, a new Laureat, appeared 
on the ſtage, much admired, and highly applauded, 
which moved the Duke to change the name of his poet 
from Bilboa to Bayes, whoſe works you will find often 
mentioned in the following Key. 

Thus far, kind reader, I have followed the direction of 
my new acquaintance, to the utmoſt extent of my memo- 
ry, without tranſgreſſing the bounds he aſſigned me, and 
I am free from any fear of having diſpleaſed him: I wiſh 
I could juſtly fay as much, with relation to the offences I 
have committed againſt yourſelf, and all judicious pers 
ſons who ſhall peruſe this poor addreſs. 

I have nothing to ſay in my own defence: I plead 
guilty, and throw myſelf at your feet, and beg for mercy ; 
and not without hope, fince what I have here writ did 
not proceed from the leaſt malice in me, to any perſon or 
family in the world, but from an honeſt deſign to enable 
the meaneſt readers to underſtand all the paſſages of this 
farce, that it may ſell the better. I am, with all ſub- 
miſſion, . 


Your moſt obliged, 
Humble ſervant. 


1 PLAYS 


PLAYS named in this K E x. 


1. THE Loſt Lady. By Sir William Bromley. 

2. Love and Honour. By Sir W. D'Avenant. 

3. Love and Friendſhip. 5 

4. Pandora. Both by Sir William Killigrew. 

6. Playhouſe to be lett. By Col. Henry Howard. 

5. Siege of Rhodes, Part I, By Sir Wm. D'Avenant. 
7. United Kingdoms. | - 

8. Shghted Maid. By Sir Robert Stapleton. 

9. Wild Gallant. By Mr. Dryden. 
10. Evgliſh Monſieur. By Mr. James Howard. 
11. The Villain. By Major Thomas Porter. 
12. * Prologue to the Maiden Queen. By Mr. Dry- 

en. h | 

13. The Amorous Prince. By Mrs. Behn. 
14. Tyrrannic Love, and Prologue. By Mr. Drydens 
15. Granada, Two Parts. By Mr. Dryden. 
10. Marriage A-la-mede. By Mr. Dryden. 

37. Love in a Nunnery. By Mr. Dryden. 
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1 . 
Note 1. p. 7. 
Bayes. N 0 it ſhall read, and aurite, and aff and tht, | 
and ſbi ao; ay, and lit, box, and gallery it, gad, 
with any play in Europe. 


The uſual language of the honourable Edward How- . 
ard, 1 at the rehearſal of his plays. 8 


Note 2% P · 7. 


Bayes. Theſe my rules, 3 0 
He who writ this, not without pole and thou he, 
From French and Engliſh — has brought | 
Th? exacteſt rules by which a play is wrought, 
The unity of action, place and time; 
The ſcenes unbroken, and a mingled chime | 
of Jobnſon's 8 huinour, with Corneille's rhyme. 
Prologue to the Maiden Queen, 


Note 3. p. 9. 
Bayes. I writ that part only far her, Tou muſt know ſhe 


is my miſireſs. 
The part of Amaryllis was acted by Mrs. Anne Sees 
who, at that time, was kept by Mr. Bayes. 


Note 4. p. 11. 


Two kings of Brentford, ſuppoſed to be . two bro- 
thers, the king and the duke. 
See note 1 on the fourth act. 


Note 
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Note 5, p. 11. 
See the two prologues to the Maiden-Queen, 


Note 6. p. 12. 
1 haue printed above a-bundred ſheets of paper, to inſiu . 


ate the plot into the boxes, | 
There were printed papers given the audience, before 
the acting the Indian Emperor, telling them, that it was 
the ſequel of the Indian Queen ; part of which play was 


written by Mr, Bayes, &c. 


Note 7. P» I 2. 


Perſons, *egad, I vow to gad, and all that, is the con- 
ſtant ſtile of Failer in the Wild Gallant; for which, take 
this ſhort ſpeech. inſtead of many. 4 

Failer. Really, Madam, I look upon you as a perſon 
of ſuch worth, and all that, that I vow to gad, I honour 
you of all perſons in the world; and though Tam a per- 
ſon that am inconfiderable in the world, and all that, 
Madam, yet for a perſon of your worth and excellency, 
I would. | Mild Gallaut, P · 8. 


Note. B. p. 13. 
* * a 


Bayes. No, Sir, there are certain ties upon me, that Icau · 
not be "engaged from, „ | 

He contraQted with the king's company of actors, in 
the year 1668, for a whole ſhare, to write them four plays 
a year, 

Note 9. p. 14. 

So boar and ſow, when any florm is nigh, 
Snuff up, and ſmell it gathering in 1 

Boar beckons ſow to trot in chſuut grovesy, 

And there conſummate their unfini/h'd lovesg 

Penfive in mud they wallow all alone, 

And ſnore and gruntle to each other's moan. 
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H ridicule of this. 
So two kind turtles, when. a ſtorm is nigh, 
Look up, and ſee it gath'ring in the ſky ; 
Each calls his mate to ſhelter in the groves, 
Leaving, in murmurs, their unfinifh*d loves: 
Perch'd on ſome dropping branch, they fir alone, 
And oo, and hearken to each other's moan, : 


Conqueſt of Granada, part II. p. 48, 


Note I'®, P · 14. 


Thun. I am the bold thunder. 
Light. The briſk liehining 4. 


Jam the evening, dark as night. | 
Slighted Maid, In 48, 


Note IIs * 14. 2 


Let the men ware the ditches ; 3 
Maids look to their breeches; 
We'll ſcratch them with briars and chiſtles. 
Did. Pe 49s 
Note 12. p. 15. 


Abraham Ivory had formely been a eonffderable actor 
of women's parts; but afterwards ſtupified himſelf ſo 
far, with drinking ſtrong waters, that before the firſt act- 
ing of his farce,. he was fit for nothing, but to- go of 
errands : for which, and meer my the company al- 
lowed him a NG falary, | 


—_—. 2 
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Note 15 P · 15. 


1 Begin ibis play ewith a whiſper. 

Drake, ſen, Draw up your men; 

And in low whiſpers give our orders out. 
Pla- bouſe to be leti, p. loo. 


Ber the Amourous Prince, p. 20, 22, 39, 69; where 
: you 


* 
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you will find all the chief commands and directions are 
given in whiſpers. FIRES 


Note 2. Þe 17. 
Mr. William Winterſhull was a moſt excellent judi- 
cious actor, and the beſt inſtructor of others. He died in 


July, 1679. 
: Note 3. p. 18. 


| Bayes. If I am to æbrite familiar things, as ſonnets, See 
Note 6. on Act III. 


Note * P · 18. 


Take ſnuff. He was a great taker of ſnuff, and made 
moſt 0% Kindel. 2 ; | 


Note 5. P- 20. 


Intrigue in a late play. 
The Loſt Lady, by Sir Robert Stapleton, 
| Now's? ee 
As fome tall pine, which abe on ina find | 
7 have ſtood the rage of many a boiſ{'rous wind, 
Feeling without, that flames within do play, | 
Which qvould coxnfume his root and ſap away ; 
He ſpreads his worſled arms unto the ſhies, 
Silently grieves, all pale, repines and dies. 


So, ſhrouded up, your bright eye diſappears : 
Break forth, brigbt ſcorching ſun, and dry my tears. 


In imitation of this paſſage. 


As ſome fair tulip, by a ſtorm oppreſt, 

Shrinks up, and folds its filken arms to reſt ; 

And bending to th& blaſt, all pale and dead, 

Hears from within the wind ſing round its head: 

So ſhrouded up your beauty De I 

Unveil, my love, and lay aſide your fears: 

The ftorm that caus'd your fright is paſt and gone, 
Congueft of Granada, part J. p. 55. 

ayes. 
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Note 23. 


Bayes. The whole ſtate's turn'd, &c. 

Such eaſy turns of ſtate are frequent in our modern 
Plays; where we ſee princes dethroned, and govern- 
ments changed, by very feeble means, and on flight ob- 
caſions: particularly in Marriage A-la-Mode, a play 
writ ſince the firſt publication of this farce, Where (to 
pats by the dulneſs of the ſtate-part, the obſcurity of the 
comic, the near reſemblance Leonidas bears to our prince 
Prettyman, being ſometimes a king's ſon, ſometimes a 
ſhepherd's; and not to queſtion how Amalthea eomes to 
be a princeſs, her brother, the king's great favourite, 
being but a lord) 'tis worth our while to obſerve how 
eaſily the fierce and jealous uſurper is depoſed, and the 
Tight heir placed on the throne ; and it is thus related by 
the ſaid imaginary princeſs, _ 

Amalth, Oh! gentlemen, if you have loyalty, 
Or courage, ſhew it now : Leanidas, | 
Broke on a ſudden from his guards, and ſnatching 
A ſword from one, his back againſt the ſcaffold, 
Bravely defends himſelf; and owns aloud, 
He is our long-loſt king, found for this moment; 
But, if your valours help not, loft for ever. 
Two of his guards, wov'd by the ſenſe of virtue, 
Are turn'd for him; and there they ſtand at bay, 
Again a hoſt of foes. . Marriage A-la-mode, p. 69. 

This ſhews Mr. Bayes to be a man of conſtancy, and 
firm to his reſolution, and not to be laughed out of his 
own method; agreeable to what he ſays in the next act. 

As lohg as I know my things are good, what carę I what 
they ſay? 2 1 * » 
Note 8. p. 24. 
Hey day ! hey day! Tknow not what to do, nor what to ſay. 
I know not what to ſay, or what to think. 


I know not when I ſleep, or when I wake. 
6 Lowe and Friendſbip, p. 46. 


My doubts and fears my reaſon do diſmay; 
I know not what'to do, or what to ſay. 
| Pandora, p. 46. 
ACT 
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a 


Note 2. page 26. | 


PRINCE Prenyman, and Tom Thimble ; Failer, and. 
Bibber his taylor, in the Wild Gallant, p. 5, 6. 


Note 2. p. 27. 


Bayes. There's a bob for the court. 
| Nay, if that be all, there's no ſuch haſte. The cour- 
tiers are not ſo forward to pay their debts. 
> Wild Gallant, p. 9 


Note 3. p. 27. 
Tom Thim. Ay, Sir, in your own coin: you give Me 
nothing but words. 
Take a little Bibber. 
And throw him in the river; 
And if he will truſt never, 
Then there let him lie ever. 
Bibber. Then ſay I, 
Take a little Failer, 
And throw him to the jaylor, 
And there let him lie : 
Till he has paid his taylor. Wild Gallant, p. 12. 


Note 4. p- 27. 
Bayes. Ay, pretty cell; but he does not 4 his part. 
A great word with Mr. Edward Howard. 

Note 5. p. 28. | 
Bayes, As long as I know my things are good, awhat 


care 1? 


See the 7th Note on the ſecond Act. 


Note 6. p. 29. 


Song. In fwwords, pikes, and Bullets, tis ſafer to be, 
Than in a flrong caſile remoted from thee { 75 
; ; * 
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My death*s bruiſe pray think you give me, tho' a fal! 
Did give it me more, from the tap of a wall: 
For then if the mote on her mud wonld firft lay, 
And after, before you my body convey © 
The blue on my breaſt, when: you happen to ſze, 
You'll ſay, with a figh, there”s a true-blue for me. 


Fi Imitation of this : 


On ſeas, and in battles, through bullets and fire, 

The danger is leſs, than in hopeleſs defire; _ 

My death's wound you give me, though far off I bear 
My fall from your tight, not to coſt you a tear; 
But if the kind flood on a wave would convey, 

And under your window my body would lay ; 

When the wound on my breaſt you happen to ſee, 
You'd ſay, with a figh, it was given by me. 


This is the latter part of a ſong made by Mr. Bayes, 
en the death of Captain Digby, ſon of George earl of 
Briſtol, who was a paſſionate admirer of the ducheſs 
dowager of Richmond, called by the author Armida, 
He loſt his life in a ſea- fight againſt the Dutch, the 28h 
of May, 1672, 
: Note 7. p. 29. 


John. Pit, box, and gallery, Mr. Bayes “ 
„Edward. Howard's Words. 


Note 8. p. 30. 
Cordel. My lieges, news from Volſcius the priuce. 
Uſh. His news is ⁊velcome, auhatſbe er it be. 
Albert, Curtius, Pve ſomething. to deliver to your ear.“ 


Cur. Any thing from Alberto is welcome. 
Amorous Prince, p. 39. 


Note q. p. 34. 


Volſ. Harry, my boots ! for Tl go range among 
My blades encamp d, and quit this urban throng. 
Let my horſes be brought ready to the door, for I'll 


go out of town this evening. 


G. 2. | Into 
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Into the country I'll with ſpeed ; 
With hounds and hawks my fancy feed, &c. 
Now I'll away, a country life 
Shall be my miſtreſs and my wife. 
Engl Monfiear, p. 36, 38, 395 


Note 10, p. 35. 


Fair Madam, give me leave to aſk her name. : 
And what's this maid's name ? Did. p. 40s 


Note 11. p. 35. 


Thou bring iſt the morning pictur d in a cloud. 
I bring the morning pictur'd in a cloud, 
Siege of Rhodes, part J. p. 10. 


Note 12. Pe 35. 


Ama. How ! Prince Volſcius in love! Ha, ha, ha! 
Mr, Comely in love! Engliſh * P- 49· 


Note 13. p. 35 


Bayes. You ſhall te a combat betwixt love and honour, © 
An ancient author has <vrit a whole play on it. 


Sir William D'Avenant' s play of Love and Honour, 
e 74. p. 36. 
voll. Go on, crit Honour; tender Love ſays, nay. 
But honour ſays not fo, dice of Rhodes, part I. p. 10. 


Note 15. p. 36. | 


Bayes. I remember once in a play of mine, I ſet off a + 
ſcene beyond expectation, only with a priticoat, and the belly- 
ach, is Love in a inne p- 34. 


ACT 
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IV. 


Note 1. P · 38. 


Bay es. (I Entlemen, becauſe I, would not have any h 
5 * things alike in this play, the-laff act beginning. 
avith a witty ſcene of mirth, I begin this abith a funeral. 
Colonel Henry Howard, fon of Thomas eail of Berk. 
ſhire, made a play, called the United Kingdoms, which 
began = a funeral; and had alſo two kings in it. This - 
ave the duke a juſt occaſion to ſet up two kings in Brent-- 
ord, as it is generally believed, though others are of 
opinion that his grace had our two brothers in his thoughts. 
It was acted at the Cockpit in Drury-Lane, ſoon after the 
reſtoration ; but miſcarrying on the ſtage, the author had 
the modeſty not to print it; and therefore the reader 
cannot reaſonably expect any particular paſſages: of it. 
Others ſay, that they are Boahdelin and Abdalla, the two 
contending kings of Granada; and. Mr. Dryden has, in 
moſt of his ſerious- plays, two contending kings of the 
ſame place.. 52 | 
Note 2. p. 39. 


I'll ſpeak a bold word; it ſball drum, trumpet, ſhout, and 
battle, *egad, with any of : the moſt warlike tragedies, either 
ancient on madern. Conqueſt. of Granada, in two parts. 


Note 3. p. 40. 
Smith. Who is ſbe? | 
Bayes. The fifter of  Drawcanſfr, a lady that was drotun - 
ad at ſea, and had a wave to her winding ſheet. 
On ſeas I bore thee, and on:ſeas-1 dy'd 
I dy'd: and for &.winding-ſheer, a wave 
Thad; .and all the ocean for my grave. 
_ Congueſft of Granada, part II. p. 113. 


Note 4. p. 42. 


Biyes. Since death my-earthly part ꝛbill thus remome, 
Fil come a humile bee to your chaſte love : 
With filent wings, I'll follow you, dear cox; 
Or elſe before you in the WG buz +. 

3 : 


And. 1 
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And when to melancholy groves you come, | 
An airy ghoſt, you'll know me by my hum: | 
For ſound being air, a ghoſt does well become. 

Ad night into your boſom Twill creep, 

Aud buz but ſoftly, if you chance to /leep ; 

Yet in your dreams, I <will paſs ſeveeping by, 

And then both hum and buz before your eye. 


In ridicule of this : 


— _ My earthly part, 
Which is my tyrant's right, death will remove; 
I'll come all ſoul and ſpirit to your love. . 
With filent ſteps I'll follow you all day; 

Or elſe before you in the ſun-beams play. 

I'il lead you hence to melancholy groves, 

And there repeat the ſcenes of our paſt loves. 

At night I will within your curtains peep ; 
With empty arms embrace you, while you ſleep: 
In gentledreams I often will be by, 

And ſweep along before your clofing eye ; 

All dangers from your bed I will remove, 

But guard it moſt from any future love. 

And when at laſt in pity you will die, 

; I'll watch your birth of immortality : 

þ Then, turtle-like, I'll to my mate repair, 

And teach you your firſt flight in open air. 

| '  SYyrannic Love, p. 25, 


Note 5. p. 43. 


Pal. Lo! from this conquering lance 
Does flow the pureſt wine of France : " 
And to appeaſe your hunger, 1 
Have in my helmet brought a 2 : 
Laflly, to bear a part with theſe, 


Behold my buckler made of cheeſe. | 
See the Scene in the Villain, p. 47, 48, 49, 50, 

Sl, $33 83% 28 : 
Where the hoſt furniſhes his gueſts with a collation out 
of his clothes; a capon from his helmet, a tanſey out of 
* the lining of his cap, cream out of his ſcabbard, on 5 
| . Note 


4 
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Note 6. p. 44. 


K. Phyſ. What man is this that dares diſturb our feat? 
Draw. He that dares drink, and for that drink dares dies 
And knowing this, dares yet 4 on, am 1, 


In ridicule of this ; 


Almab. Who dares to interrupt my private walk? 
Alman. He who dares love, and for that love muſt die ; ; 
And knowing this, dares yet love on, am IJ. 
Granada, part Il. p. 1 14, 115 


Note 5. p. 44. 


Bayes. Now there are ſome critics that have adviſed me. 
to put out the ſecond are, and print Muſt in the Place on't ; 
but, 'egad, I think tis better thus a great deal, 

It was at firſt dares die, Ibid. 


Note 8. P . TY 


Draw. You ſpall not inet bow long I here vill tay; 
But you ſhall know I'll tate your boxvls away. 
Aman. I would not now, if thou would'ſt beg me, ſtay ; 5 
But I will take my Almahide away. 
Conqueſt of Granada, p. =o 


Note q. p. 44. 


K. Uſh. Tho”, brother, this grum flranger be a clown, 
He'll leave us fre a little to gulp down. 

Draw. Whot'er to gulp one drop of this dares think, 
Dl few away his wery powr to drink, 


In ridicule of this: 


Aiman. Thou dar'ſt not marry her, while I'm in ſigbt; 
With a bent bow, thy prieſt and thee “Il fright: | 
And, in that ſcene, which all thy hopes and wiſhes 

ſhould content, J 
The thoughts of me ſhall make thee i impotent. 1b. p. 5. 


Note 
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Note 10. p. 44. 


Draw. I drink, I huff, I rut, look big, and ftare; . 
And all this I can do, becauſe I dare. 
Spite of myſelf, I ſtay, fight, love, deſpair ;. 
And all this I:can do, becauſe Idare.. 
: Granada, Part II. p. 89, 


Note 11. p. 46. 
Gods qwould themſelves ungod themſelves to ſee. 
Ir ridicule of this: 


Mar. Thou lieſt: there's not a god inhibits there, 
But for this Chriſtian would all Heav'n forfwear ; 
Ev'n Jove would try new ſhapes her love to win, 1 
And in new birds and unknown beaſts would fin ; . 
Art leaſt, if Jove.could. love like Maximin. 


= Wy 


Note 1 2. P. 47. 
Pret: Durſt any e the gods be ſo unciv1il, 
I'd make that god ſubſcribe himſelf a devil. 
Some god now, if he dare, relate what paſs'd; . | 
Say but he's dead, that god ſhall mortal be. . pe 7. 


Provoke my rage no farther, leſt I be. | 
Reveng'd, at once, upon the. gods and thee. p- 8. 
What had the gods to do with me or miue? p- 57. 


f Note 13. p. 47. 
He is too proud a man to creep ſervilely after ſenſe, F. 


we von. | 
oets, like lovers, ſhould be bold, and dare; 
They ſpoil their buſineſs with an over care; 
And he who ſervilely creeps after ſenſe, 


Is ſafe, but ne'er can reach to excellence. | 
Prologue to Tyrannick Loves 


ACT 
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ACT V. 


Note 1. p. 48. "A 
K. Um. BDT flay /—What found is this invades our 


ears? 
What various noiſes do my ears invade, 
And have a concert of confuſion made ? | 
Siege of Rhodes, p. 4. 
Note 2. P- 49. 4 
1 King. Haſte, brother King, we are ſent from above, 
2 King. Let us move, let us move; 
Move to remove the fate 
Of Brentford*s long united ſtate. 
1 King. Tarra, tan-tarra, full caſt and by ſouth. 
2 King. We ſail ith thunder in our mouth, | 
In ſcorching noon-day, whilſt the traveller ſtays 
Buſy, buſy, buſy, buſy we buſtle along, 
Mounted upon warm Phebus's rays, 
. Through the heavenly throng, 
| Hoſting to thoſe 
N ho cuill feaſt us at night with a pigs petty-toevs 
1 King. And we'll fall with our plate | 
In an ollio of hate. 
2 King. But now ſupper's done, the ſerwitor's try, 
Like ſoldiers, to florm a quhole half-moon pie. 

1 King. They gather, they gather hot cuſlardi in ſpoons? 
But, alas ! 1 muft leave theſe half-moons, | 
And repair to my truly dragoons. | 

2 King. Oh, flay ! for you need not as yet go aſtray; 

The tide, like a friend, has brought ſhips in our way, 
And on their bigh ropes we will play; h 
Like maggots in filberts, well ſnug in our ſhell ; 
| Well friſt in our ſhell, _ 
Well friſt in our hell, 
And fareved. | 

1 King. But the ladies have all inclination to dance, 

And the green-frogs croak out a coranto of France. 


2 King. 
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2 King. Now mortals that hear 
Hoa wwe tilt and career, 
With wonder will fear, 
The event of ſuch things as ſhall never appear. 

1 King. Stay yon te fulfil what the gods have decreed. = 
2 King. Then call me to help you, if there ſhall be need. 
1 King. Se firmly reſolv'd is a true Brentford King, 

To ſave the difireſs'd, and help to them bring, 
\ That &er a full pot of good ale you can ſwallow, 
He's here with a whoop, and gone with a holla, 


5 Tn ridicule of ibis: 
Vater. Hark, my Damilcar, we are call'd below. 
Dam. Let us go, let us go; | 
Go to relieve the care © 
Of longing lovers in defpait.- 5 . 
Natter. Merry, merry, merry, we ſail from the eaſt, 
Half tippled at a rainbow feaſt. | 
Dam. In the bright moonſhine, while winds whiſtle loud, 
Tivy, tivy, tivy, we mount and we fly, 
All racking along in a downy white cloud; 
And leſt our leap- from the ſky ſhould prove too far, 
We ſlide on the back of a new-falling ſtar 
Nazher. And drop from above, | 
In a jelly of love. Ya TN 
Dam. But now the ſun's down, and the element's red, 
The ſpirits of flre againſt us make head. 3 - 
Nater. They whiter, they maſter, like gnats in the air; 
Alas! I muſtleave thee, my fair, 
And to my light- horſemen repair,., 
Dam. Oh, ſtay ! for you need not to fear them to-night, 
The wind is for us, and blows full in their fight : 
And o'er the wide ocean we fight, a 
Like leaves in the autumn our foes will fall down, 
And hiſs in the water | | li 
4 Both. And hiſs in the water, 'and drown. | h: 
1 Nater. But their men lie ſecurely intrench'd in a cloud, m 
" And a trumpeter hornet to battle ſounds loud. 
Dam. Now mortals that ſpy, 
How we tilt in the ſky, - 
With wonder will gaze, C7 | th 
And fear ſuch events as will ne'er come to paſs. | 


Naler. 


ud, 


ker. 
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Naker. Stay you to perform what the man will have 
done. * 
Dam. Then call me again when the battle is won. 
Both. So ready and quick is a ſpirit of air, 
To pity the lover, and ſuccour the fair, * 
That, ſilent and ſwift, that little ſoft god 


Is here with a wiſh, and is gone with a nod. 
Tyrannick Lowe, p. 24, 25. 


Note 3. p. 50. 
Bayes. This, Sir, you muf! know, I once thought to have 


brought in qwith a conjurer. 2 
See Tyrannick Love, Act 4. Scene 1. 
Note 4. p- Me . 

What dreadful noiſe is this, that comes — 9 ? 

Sold, Haſte hence, great Sirs, your royal perſons ſave, 
ar = event of war no = . : | 
e army, avrangling for the gold you gave, 
Firſt fell to words, and then to bon, 15 


E ridicule of this: 


What new misfortune do theſe cries preſage? | 
1 Maß. Haſte all you can their fury to aſſuage, 
You are not ſafe from their rebellious rage. 
2 Me. This minute, if you grant not their deſire, 
They'll ſeize your perſon, and your palace fire, 
Granada, Part II. p. 71. 


Note 5. P · 53. | | ; | j 
Bayes, True; and ſo, gad, I'll make it to a tragedy in 


a trice. 

Algatira and the Veſtal Virgin are ſo contrived, by a 
little alteration towards the latter end of them, that they 
have been ated both ways, either as tragedies or co- 
medies, | 5 | 
Note 6. p. 53. 


The diſeription of the Scene of Generals, cc. 
There needs nothing more to explain the meaning of 
this battle, than the peruſal of the Firſt Part of the bogs 
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of Rhodes, which was 133 in recitative muſic, by 
ſeven perſons only; and the paſſage out of the Playhouſe 
to be Let, 
Note 7. p. 53. 


An, arm, Gonſalvo, arm. 
The Siege of Rhodes begins ibus: 2. 81 
_ Admiral, Arm, arm, Valerius, arm, 


Note 8. p. 3 5 . 
- Gen, Draw down the Chelſea ciraſiers. | 
De third entry thus: 


Solym. 3 draw down our army wide; 
Then from the groſs two ſtrong reſerves divide, 

And ſpread the wings, ons 
As if we were to fight 
In the loſt Rhodians' ſight, 
With all the weſtern kings. 
Each with Janizaries line; 88. 
The right and left to Haly's ſons . : 
The groſs to Zangiban ; 1 
The main artillery © _ 
To Muſtapha ſhall be : 

Bring thou the rear, we lead the van, 


Note 9. p. 53. 


. Lieut. The band you boaft of Chelſea cuiraſſiers, 
Shall in my Putney pikes now mcet their peers. 
More pikes ! more pikes! to reinforce 


That ſquadron, and repulſe the horſe. 
Play- houſe to be lelt, p. 72. 


| Note 10. p. 84. 
Lieut. Gen. Give fire, give fire, at once give fires 


And let thoſe recreant troops percerve mine ire. 
Point all the cannon, and play faſt; 

Their fury is too hot to laſt, 

That rampire ſhakes, they fly into the town. 


Pyr. 


2 
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Pyr. March up with thoſe reſerves to that redoubt, 
Faint ſlaves! the Janizanes reel! 
They bend, they bend, and ſeem to feel 


The terrors of a rout. 
Muft, Old Zangar halts, and reinforcement lacks, 


Pyr. March on. 
Mat. Advance thoſe pikes, and charge their backs. 


Note 11. p. 55 


Orb Mo calls Terra Firma, pray? 
Luna. Luna, that neer ſhines by day, 
Orb. ¶ hat means Luna in a veil? 
Luna. Luna means to /hew her tail. 


In ridicule of this : 


Pheb.Who calls the world's great light ? 
Aur. Aurora, that abhors the night. 
Pheb, Why does Aurora, from her cloud, 
To drouſy Phoebus cry foloud?_ Slighted Maid, p. $0, 


Note 12. p. 56. 


Luna. To-morrow ſoon, eber it be noon. 
On Mount Yeſuvio. 
The burning Mount Veſuvio. Bid. p. 8 t. 


Note 13. p. 56. 


Luna. And Jeuill drink nothing but Lippara 3 
Drink, drink wine, Lippara wine. 1bid. p. 81. 


Note 14. p. 57. 


Come, I'll ſbeau you how they ſhall go off, Riſe, riſe, 
Sirs, and go about your buſineſs, There's go off for you now. 

Valeria, daughter to Maximin, having killed herſelf 
for the love of Porphyrius, when ſhe was to be carried off 
by the bearers, ſtrikes one of them a box on the ear, and 
ſpeaks to him thus ; 

Hold, are you mad, you damn'd confounded dog? 

am to rite, and ſpeak the epilogue, 

Tyranuical Love. 
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